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CHARLES HORTON COOLEY, 1864-1929 


Editorial Note 


Proressor Cooxey’s place in the history of sociology is 
secure. His three basic works constitute a trilogy of first 
importance. By sympathetic insight he penetrated be- 
neath the surface of everyday life and gave lucid expres- 
sion to deep-seated sociological truths. By sympathetic 
induction he was enabled to perceive sociological laws that 
more formal minds and that trained technicians over- 
looked. And yet when objective methods were used to test 
out his sympathetic inductions concerning human nature 
and social life, these inductions of his were usually found 
to be reliable. 

The concept of “primary groups” is perhaps Professor 
Cooley’s leading contribution to sociological thought. This 
idea and many others seem to occupy a central and safe 
place in sociology. Refinements in the definition of these 
terms will doubtless be made by scientific and inductive 
studies, but their essential worth appears to be secure. 

It was Professor Cooley who contributed so largely 
to the psycho-social phases of sociology. In fact, his work 
helped to focus sociology in psycho-social studies. His life- 
work never swerved from this interpretation of sociology. 
With quiet demeanor and tolerant vision, he moved se- 
renely forward in his thinking, ever ready to listen to new 
sociological voices, but never perturbed by noisy bickerings 
on the surface of life or of sociology. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 


L. H. AD. GECK 
Berlin—Charlottenburg 


Translated by Boris V. Morkovin 
University of Southern California 


SociAL PsycHoLocy’ in Germany began with Johann 
Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). As far back as 1808 in 
his work, Allegemeine Praktische Philosophie (General 
Practical Philosophy), in chapter twelve of the first book, 
Animated Society, and in chapters five and six of the sec- 
ond book entitled, The Conception of Society or The Lim- 
its of Society, he deals with, among other things, “Social 
Insight,” “Social Conscience,” and “Social Spirit.” He 
offers herewith some contributions to what we call nowa- 
days the psychology of society. However, these and later 
contributions are not exactly what constitute the import- 
ance of Herbart’s work for social psychology. For many 
of the phenomena considered today as social-psychologi- 
cal, play such a great part in the life of every man that 
they have attracted the attention of thinkers since the be- 
ginning, so to speak, of all science, and were very often 
handled by them. This treatment, however, lacked the 
special approach, i.e., the social psychological setting of 
the problem. It was Herbart who made the first step to- 
ward the foundations of social psychology. In the preface 
to the second volume of his Psychologie als Wissenschaft 
(Psychology as Science, Koenigsberg, 1825), he points 
out that the realm of animals belongs also to the sphere 


1 From an editorial point of view the writer does not here follow crowd psychol- 
ogy. But he will devote a special article to it. 
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of psychology and adds that he “wishes to widen psycho- 
logical research in a different direction. A man is nothing 
outside of society. We do not know a completely isolated 
individual ; we know with certainty only this much—that 
had he ever existed, he would have lacked human charac- 
teristics.” We shall understand the individual more fully 
if we study him as an integral part of humanity, and we 
shall explain him more easily if we look at him in a broad- 
er way as a member of the state. Some elucidation is given 
to this in both subdivisions of the preface, “Fragments on 
the Statics of the State,” and “Fragments on the Mechan- 
ics of the State.” 

His statements show us that he starts from one of the 
two fundamental conceptions of social psychology, namely, 
as a science of the psyche of the individual so far as the 
same is socially conditioned or at all socially related. In 
further elaboration Herbart enters into another funda- 
mental conception of the psychology of society as a num- 
ber of men. He speaks of “forces working in society,” 
which “according to their origin are undoubtedly psycho- 
logical forces.” What he offers is essentially an analogy, 
a transferring of the methods of his psychology of individ- 
uals, especially of the individual life of representations, 
to the life of society. In the same way as representations 
of the consciousness check each other, complicate or merge 
into each other, so likewise do the societary forces. In 
the whole of each society separate persons behave them- 
selves almost in the same way as representations in the 
souls of individuals, if the social contacts are close enough 
to fully bring about a mutual influence. Conflicting in- 
terests enter the place of the contradictions in the repre- 
sentations; the inclinations and needs of contact result in 
what is known as “Komplexionen” blendings. That many 
are suppressed by the minority to the loss of social signifi- 
cance, that in the minority itself only a few enjoy an out- 
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standing reputation, that every society in the state of nat- 
ural balance assumes a pointed form, is an immediate re- 
sult of the psychic mechanism, which is here widely man- 
ifested.? 

Although Herbart’s suggestion remained for many dec- 
ades without elaboration, nevertheless it did not pass into 
oblivion. Three lines of the continuation of his thought 
can be discerned. Two of them pass through Moritz Laz- 
arus (1824-1903) and Hermann Steinthal (1823-1899) to 
folk psychology or to the social psychological approach in 
history, and the third through Lindner and A. Schaeffle to 
modern social psychology. 

Lazarus and Steinthal, who are looked upon as the 
founders of folk psychology, published since 1860 the Zeit- 
schrift fuer Voelkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 
in the first issue of which their views upon this new science 
were set down. They point out that one can arrive at an 
insight into folk psychology from two points of view, 
namely, psychological and historical. This discrimina- 
tion justifies our present separation of folk psychology and 
social psychology. 

At the founding of folk psychology one stands so com- 
pletely within the territory of that abstraction which 
Herder named in one stage of its development “folk soul,” 
and which afterwards found a certain support in Hegel’s 
doctrine of the objective spirit, that one expected to com- 
prehend the kernel problem of social psychology by means 
of folk psychology as the doctrine of folk spirit. One over- 
looked, therewith, first, that through the psychological 
examining of these mental products which are common to 
a race or nation, or similar social formation, and are large- 
ly independent of the experiences and encroachments of 
individuals, at best a circle of many intertwined problems 


will be broached; second, that the ethnical and cultural- 


2 Lehrbuch zur Psychologie, 2.A. 1834, 240. 
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historical, and last but not least, the institutional aspect 
comes, in folk-psychology, in contrast with the psychic, 
so much into the foreground that these phenomena cannot 
simply be identified with social psychology, but rather 
must be referred to the “Characterology of Peoples” 
(Wundt), which is in some respects a part of the psychol- 
ogy of environment (Umweltpsychologie). Lazarus, in 
1851, called folk psychology “The Doctrine of Folk Spir- 
it,” which examined the activity of folk spirit and its laws; 
the folk spirit, thereby, will be defined as “what is com- 
mon to the inner activity of all individuals.” Lazarus, 
however, did not overlook the individual dependence upon 
folk spirit and the social dependence upon individuals, 
nor the fact of the mutual interdependence of individual 
and folk spirit, and also of individual and individual. In 
reality, Lazarus, especially in his discussion “Concerning 
the Relation between Individual and Totality (“Ueber 
das Verhaeltniss des einzelnen zur Gesamtheit”), went be- 
yond the “Doctrine of Folk Spirit” and treated the prob- 
lems which we work out today in the different parts of 
social psychology. His later co-worker, Steinthal, used, 
in the third edition of his paper “Ueber den Ursprung der 
Sprache” (“About the Origin of Language,” 1877, p. 305), 
the phrase “Folk or Social Psychology of Nations and So- 
ciety.” So we have received the impression that Lazarus 
and Steinthal, although they discerned well the set of prob- 
lems touching different social-psychological phenomena, 
nevertheless slipped down in their scientific systematiza- 
tion. 

Both Lazarus and Steinthal set out in their common 
paper with the two thoughts that no man became what he 
is by himself, but only by the determining influence of the 
society in which he lives, and that “within the association 
of men” “come forward quite peculiar psychological rela- 
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tions, events and creations,” “which do not affect man as 
an individual, and do not emanate from him as such.” 
Relations are not any longer thought of as existing within 
man, but rather as between men; destinies which affect 
man do so not only directly, but indirectly, because he be- 
longs to a whole which experiences them also. In short 
it deals with the “spirit of the totality.” Therefore, next 
to “individual psychology,” the subject matter of which 
is man as an intelligent individual, is put as its continua- 
tion the psychology of “societary men or of human so- 
ciety,” i.e., folk-psychology and namely “as science of folk 
spirit, i.e., as doctrine of elements and laws of the mental 
folk life.” The first part of this science must show what 
all the folk-spirit is, under what general conditions and 
laws it lives and works; the second part must treat the 
really existing folk-spirit and its special forms of develop- 
ment. According to Lazarus and Steinthal, the first part 
could be called folk-historical (ethnological and political) 
psychology; the second, the psychic ethnology, and the 
whole discipline, folk psychology. Not only the starting 
point of Lazarus and Steinthal is the same as with Her- 
bart but also his analogy is accepted: “Because the folk- 
mind lives only in individuals and has no existence out- 
side of individual mind, the same fundamental processes 
are going on in folk mind as in individual mind. Folk- 
psychology deals with checks and blendings, apperception 
and condensation.” The relations which folk psychology 
examines lie partially in the folk mind considered as a 
unity between its elements (e.g., the relation between re- 
ligion and art, between state and morals, between lan- 
guage and intelligence), partially between the individual 
minds which constitute a folk. The content of folk mind 
is composed of that which is common to individual minds 
and is manifested in them in such a way that the blossom 
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and summits of folk mind are reached only by few men. 
Therefore the next and most important task of folk psy- 
chology is to inquire into the relation of totality to indi- 
viduals. 

The statements of Lazarus and Steinthal met with ob- 
jections. Among others W. Wundt declared in a paper, 
“Ueber Ziele und Wege der Voelkerpsychologie” (“About 
Aims and Ways of Folk Psychology,” 1887), that the 
program of both of them is too wide, and therefore the 
separation of the scientific tasks is defined in an improper 
way. As the three fundamental problems of folk psychol- 
ogy, he wished to consider language, myth and customs 
(Sitte). This is true, on the one hand, because these three 
phenomena are products of mental development in the 
creation of which, peculiar psychological laws manifest 
themselves, and because its content oversteps the volume 
of individual consciousness; and on the other hand, it is 
true because these three phenomena compose the funda- 
mental forms of the development arising out of the com- 
munity of mental life, forms to which all others belong, 
or from which all others emerge. 

In his reply, Begriff der Voelkerpsychologie (The Con- 
ception of Folk Psychology, 1887), Steinthal gave the fol- 
lowing systematic arrangement of psychology: 

I. General Psychology: the theory of images, feel- 
ings and impulses. (Triebe). 
II. Folk Psychology: Theory of mental co-existence. 
a. Synthetic folk psychology: general principles 
of mental co-existence. 
b. Application of these principles to ethnology, 
pre-history and history. 

III. Individual Psychology: theory of individual mind, 
i.e. individual psychology can be considered only in the 
light of the historical mind as a product of culture. It is 
comprised partially in folk psychology, and in general psy- 
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chology in so far as it is synthetic; it finds its application 
in biographies. 

W. Wundt expounded his use and the results of his 
searchings into folk psychology in a ten-volume work on 
Voelkerpsychologie (Folk Psychology) which has the 
subtitle, 4 Search into the Laws of the Development of 
Language, Myth, and Customs. His fundamental ideas 
emerge again in the preface to the first volume. He says 
that psychology seeks to investigate “the facts of the im- 
mediate experience, as they appear to our subjective con- 
sciousness in its origin and its mutual interdependence,” 
and in this sense it is individual psychology. Because this 
individual psychology refrains from analyzing those phe- 
nomena which arise out of mental interrelations of a plu- 
rality to individuals, it requires a supplementary con- 
sideration which he assigns to folk psychology. Its task 
consists in the “investigation of those psychic processes 
which underlie the general development of human com- 
munity and of the origin of common products of gener- 
ally accepted values.” 

“Whereas folk psychology takes as its subject matter 
men in all relations which reach beyond the limits of the 
individual existence and carry back to the mental inter- 
working as its general condition,” nevertheless this name 
indicates only very incompletely its content; for man be- 
longs also to other associations (e.g., family, native com- 
munities).” Although Wundt is not certain that he should 
contrast “individual” and “social psychology,” he chooses 
nevertheless, the name of “folk psychology”: on one hand 
for terminological reasons, because it was already intro- 
duced and the expression “social psychology” might be 
misunderstood because of the expression “sociology ;” on 
the other hand, because in the higher cultural stages, the 
folk is the most important of life cycles from which the 
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products of a common mental life arise. It remains to 
remark that Wundt’s statements relative to our topic show 
certain variations from each other at different times. 

Among living folk psychologists it is necessary to name 
Richard Thurnwald, who consciously tries to exceed 
Wundt. In the first place, Thurnwald objects to Wundt 
in that he investigates societary life, but not with respect to 
its elements of personality; also that he never analyzes 
the processes by which society, culture, or folk mind arise, 
and that he therefore transforms the deeper and more far- 
reaching conception of folk psychology introduced by Laz- 
arus and Steinthal. 

It remains to refer to the work in differential psychology 
by E. R. Jaensch and Walter Jaensch, who investigated 
the French people in a “combined experimental-structural 
psychological manner.” One of the results was that the 
“eidetic disposition,” i.e., the ability not only to imagine 
a thing viewed before, after its being taken away, but in 
a literal sense to revisualize it, was found to be incom- 
parably more wide-spread and stronger among the young 
French than among the young Germans, and that, too, 
after puberty when it almost always used to disappear 
with the observed Germans. 

The exposition of the development of folk psychology 
from Lazarus to Wundt is offered by Sganzini. 

With regard to the second line of development it may 
be remarked that Herbart has already said, “No man 
stands alone, and no known age is based upon itself; 
in each present the past is living. What the individual 
calls his personality is a network of thoughts and feelings 
which to a great extent is only a repetition of mental com- 
mon property of the society wherein he lives. In 1881 Laz- 
arus formulated the same notion quite similarly; in 1875 
Schaeffle agreed with him, and in 1864 H. Lotze pointed out 
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(Mikrokosmos III, p. 70) the significance of the psychol- 
ogy of individuals connected by social relationships for 
historical understanding. In 1879, Eduard Reich brought 
out in his studies, Studien ueber die Volksseele (Studies 
About the Folk Soul): “It is absolutely correct to consider 
the world history as a history of the folk soul. . . . Philos- 
ophy of history strictly taken is philosophical knowledge 
of the past of the folk soul.” 

So it is not surprising that the social psychological 
thought penetrates into the conception of history. In Karl 
Lamprecht it finds its verbal formulation in the expression 
of the social-psychic force in history. For him “Modern his- 
torical science is, in the first place, social psychological sci- 
ence.” Historical writing and historical science begin al- 
ways with an individual psychological interpretation of the 
past and arrive eventually at a prevailingly social psycho- 
logical conception; they travel therewith the “road from 
heroic songs to cultural history.” Without a social psy- 
chological approach, i.e., “an approach to the development 
of the psychic result of the common life of men, the histori- 
cal understanding is not attained, because social psycholog- 
ical forces are the strongest ones and therewith properly 
determining the development. “Those are the forces, con- 
sequently, in which the accomplishments of individual 
psychic forces seem to be comprised.” Lamprecht’s social 
psychological conception of history is consummated with 
the words of Hellpach, “that also the creative genius is an 
exponent of a long prepared common potential which in 
this genius comes to the productive and revolutionary 
discharge.” Even during the lifetime of Lamprecht, Erich 
Rothacker tried to explain that notwithstanding the au- 
thorized critics of Lamprecht’s historical theory, there are 
some ideas in his theory which need only to be rightly em- 
phasized in order that we may recognize their extraordi- 
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nary fruitfulness for the elucidation of the problem of the 
essence of historical development as well as for the logical 
foundation of historical method. Rothacker emphasizes 
that Lamprecht has not only an unusually clear under- 
standing of the peculiarities of the concept of development, 
but we can find in his work also, possibly, the most con- 
sistent elaboration of a purely genetic point of view in the 
theoretical approach to history. 

A particular but more balanced consideration of the so- 
cial psychic element is found also with the historian Kurt 
Breysig, who knew Tarde, as far back as 1900. Also Brey- 
sig speaks of “the motivating forces of the social mind” 
and uses not only the expression “gesellschaftseelish” (so- 
cial psychological) “interpretation of time,” but makes 
also a corresponding attempt in regard to European his- 
tory. 

Not last is to be mentioned Ernst Berheim, who gave 
as far back as 1880 in his paper “Geschichtsforschung und 
Geschichtsphilosophie” (Historical Research and Philos- 
ophy of History, pp. 104-108), social psychological ref- 
erences to the historical approach and published his noted 
Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode und der Geschichts- 
philosophie, in which he defines history as “a science of 
men’s development in their activity as social beings.” A 
section of his book, Social Psychic Approach to the Gen- 
eral Factors, in the Conception of History, was growing 
from edition to edition (12 pages in the first edition, and 
28 pages in the fifth and sixth editions). In 1908 he indi- 
cated, as the task of social psychology, to investigate “those 
psychic processes which appear in the activities and condi- 
tions of social communities, i.e., of a plurality of individ- 
uals found in social interrelations, and that as well in 
their general forms and conditions (General Social Psy- 
chology) as in the corresponding concrete appearances in 
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specific single communities, particularly nations (Special 
or Descriptive Social Psychology). 

In the third place, G. A. Lindner marks the next mile- 
stone with his book published in 1871, Jdeen zur Psychol- 
ogie der Gesellschaft. On pages 88-235 he treats “Society 
as Rational Being: Principles of Social Psychology. On 
pages 236-350 he deals with “Society as Volitional Being: 
Political Psychology.” Lindner was the first to sep- 
arate folk psychology from social psychology. According 
to him social psychology deals with the psychic personal- 
ity of “society.” Folk psychology, on the other hand, deals 
with its single psychic expressions, with the “more ab- 
stract manifestations” of folk mind, of the language, re- 
ligion, mythology, and art of a people or peoples. The 
task of social psychology consists in “a description and 
explanation of those phenomena which depend upon the 
psychic interdependence of individuals, and upon which 
the whole mental life of society rests.” Lindner bases his 
theories upon H. C. Carey. Both of them are concerned 
to apply the conceptual imagery of individuals to the 
life of society. Therewith he, however, declares that the 
elements of social consciousness are not images in a psy- 
chological sense, but general conceptions or ideas. More- 
over, he offers also something to that part of social psy- 
chology which treats the social relatedness of an individ- 
ual, i.e., in the chapter on “Impulse to Honor.” 

Independently from Lindner, Albert E. Fr. Schaeffle 
gave us his work, Bau und Leben des sozialen Koerpers, 
which in its subtitle purports to be also a psychology of hu- 
man society, and really offers, especially in the 4th and 
5th main sections of the first volume in the general part of 
“An Outline of Social Psychology” (pages 92-466), and in 
a special part “Social Perception and Social Motivating 
Impulses (executive), and Social, Rational, Emotional, 
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and Volitional Activity” (pages 467-730). Also Schaeffle 
links to Herbart but attempts consciously to exceed him. 
He maintains that Herbart passed by the open door of 
social psychology, while repeatedly trying to create it; 
whereas he did not reap “the social psychological fruits of 
his deep knowledge, because he kept one-sidedly to the 
analogy of the psychic mechanism of the individual soul.” 
Schaeffle wanted to abstain from the construction of social 
psychology according to individual psychological analogies 
for the reason that he received the incentive to social psy- 
chology from political science and political economy. In 
turn, he made use in his writing of analogies from biology 
and physiological psychology with an always very sharply 
emphasized intention to offer therewith only an illustra- 
tive, illuminating, and path-finding means, and yet it can- 
not surprise us, to be sure, that Schaeffle therein was fun- 
damentally misunderstood, and therefore so compara- 
tively little was taken into consideration. We have, how- 
ever, all reason to stress emphatically his importance, and 
feel it a duty to undertake a new analysis of his work and 
a new appreciation of his contribution to social psychol- 
ogy. As in Lazarus, so in Schaeffle, we find the problems 
which treat the different parts of social psychology, al- 
though his bent was directed toward the psychology of so- 
ciety. He investigates, for instance, the problem of lead- 
ership and authority, and treats in separate sections, pub- 
licity, public, public opinion, and speaks of social psycho- 
physics, social-psychiatry, and genetic social-psychology, 
therewith indicating special problems. Also there is a 
noteworthy section on “The Consciousness of Society” in 
his Outline of Sociology. 

After Schaeffle’s chief work, attempts toward a social 
psychology recede for two decades ; then at short intervals 
the work of Eulenburg, Holzapfel, and Simmel follow. 
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In 1896, in the Third International Congress of Sociol- 
ogy, and in 1900 at the Fourth International Congress of 
Sociology, Franz Eulenburg gave an address on “Methods 
in Social Psychology,” or on “Problems of Social Psychol- 
ogy,” and, in 1899, an academic commencement address 
on “The Possibility and Task of Social Psychology.” The 
latter expresses today his views in the most detailed form. 
He seems to be stimulated by Lindner. He moves away 
from Lazarus with the observation that the folk mind is 
nothing but the succession of individual processes, “which 
in the best case can be seen conceptually held together, to 
which, however, no real agent corresponds,” a remark 
which does not touch Lindner at all. He turns against 
Wundt because of his limiting himself to language, cus- 
toms and myths of people and of peoples. Any large num- 
ber of men found in interrelation can be the bearer of 
mental content. Thus he reaches the point in social psy- 
chology which shows the coming turn of approach from 
society toward socially related individuals. Social psy- 
chology embraces those mental processes which are con- 
ditioned through the existence of a social group, i.e., of 
many individuals found in interrelation. To it belong only 
phenomena which are social and not those which arise out 
of the accumulation of individual psychic phenomena; 
these comprise the subject matter of mass psychology; 
(which is related to social psychology). So, for instance, 
for Eulenburg, suicide is a mass psychic phenomenon, 
whereas suicide epidemics are socio-psychic phenomena. 


(To be concluded in the September-October 
issue of this Journal) 





THE SOCIAL CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
University of Lucknow, India 


MaAn’s GREGARIOUSNESS has always made fellowmen the 
subject of his greatest interest. It is the human group to 
which a man belongs which has evoked sacrifices and suf- 
ferings. The reason is that society is the precondition of 
the satisfaction of all values, constituting the basis on 
which all groups and values arise. Any danger to the 
community invests it with the higher intrinsic value so that 
all other groups and values may be sacrificed for the time- 
being. Through all the early stages of man’s social evolu- 
tion, religious objects and gods have been rooted in the 
social needs and aspiration of the community. The plant 
or animal totem, the animal guardian spirit or the ances- 
tor of the tribe represent a common object of worship of 
the social group and it is primarily in kinship relation to 
this object that the group develops its cohesiveness. The 
guardian-deities of the village installed under the shade of 
the banyan tree or again the serpent representing the zig- 
zag course of village boundaries receive worship from the 
village community and serve as its cementing bond. Even 
the banyan tree itself, which is not an individual tree but 
a generation of trees, looking over the joys and sorrows of 
man in his generations, become sacred. Thus common 
worship or descent from tribal gods, heroes or saints, which 
supersedes relationship of totem, serve as binders of tribe 
or village community in the same manner as communal 
feasts and village festivals, common lands and pastures 
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and communal methods in agriculture or irrigation. It 
is in ideas of divinity that the tribe or village community 
articulates its social solidarity. Forest deities and bound- 
ary godlings are now superseded by national gods or na- 
tional heroes, or, again, by such representations as Uncle 
Sam or John Bull, who evoke similar social responses. 

Similarly, a small social group which is in danger of 
being wiped out, develops characteristic symbols, formulae 
and ceremonies and something of divinity is attributed to 
the social spirit. In Buddhism, the sangha became as 
much an object of devotion as Buddha himself or the 
cause of dharma. The reason is that the sect in sucha 
case represents the fulfillment of all desires and values 
channelized in a particular direction and calls for highest 
devotion and sacrifice. Some of the Christian sects also 
worshipped and identified God with the forces which 
brought them together. 

In modern times, Comte’s religion of humanity has had 
many adherents. Indeed, the positivistic tradition founded 
by him has been exerting a great influence. From every 
side we are now hearing that God has no other existence 
beyond human life and relation, and that religion must be 
separated from the other-worldly pull of theology and 
metaphysics. The conviction has also gained ground that 
it is because the old religions do not have the power to 
exalt human and social values that nations have drifted 
into materialism. While Comte was unable to sever his 
associations with organized Christianity, retained ritual- 
ism and worship and sought the deification of humanity, 
many sincere thinkers see God only in human experiences 
and activities and find nothing in humanity for worship. 
Thus a recent writer says: “Humanity is not an entity, 
nor is it a sort of supreme personality which may be wor- 
shipped. Religion will mean the valuing of experiences 
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and activities, the striving for their realization, the loyalty 
to their call.” Some writers have even gone to the extent 
of conceiving God as finite and imperfect, often erring like 
men and needing all the while man’s help. 

There is not the least doubt that social interests and 
experiences must determine the mould in which we express 
our conceptions of the nature and functions of divinity. 
In the modern democratic upheaval the old social align- 
ments have been swept away, and the conceptions of level 
and hierarchy whether among men or among gods are out 
of place. 

Secondly, law can no longer be regarded as the fiat of 
the ruler unalterable and external to the people. Law is 
something which is moulded by the interaction of classes 
and interests within the state and has a chequered history 
like all human contrivances. Thus the conception of the 
decree of an almighty God “seated high on a throne of 
royal state,” or of an inexorable Fate is alike unsuitable 
for an age which sees the expression of human will and 
ideal in forms of government and codes of legislation. 

Thirdly, the modern age has seen an exuberant variety 
of groups and associations which cooperate or conflict with 
one another, serving as objects to which individuals direct 
their activities in order to obtain different kinds of satis- 
faction. Values and interests are moulded in the crucible 
of groups. What are uppermost in man’s mind are his 
myriad loyalties. What is his chief ethical aim is to inter- 
weave and build together the different loyalties in an ideal 
value plane. Personality develops out of a process of in- 
terweaving of group interests and values with clearly 
marked out and even stereotyped loyalties. Thus the con- 
ception of an ideal Person, derived from a social system in 
which man’s inner adjustment was much simpler, is now 
difficult of acceptance. 
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This difficulty is enhanced by the fact that the modern 
age is characterized by a chaos of values and ideals. There 
is no harmonious blending of different values in the indi- 
vidual mind. Thus man changes his group allegiances 
quickly, and chronically suffers from a conflict or repres- 
sion of the instinctive drives. This constantly leads to 
new organization of impulses and interests, and renewal 
of effort at adaptation. 

A social situation like this shows at once the supreme 
failure and necessity of religion. Man by his knowledge 
and experience, and by trial and error must reconcile the 
conflicting urges and values in some mental patterns and 
find in them some trend which he can consciously strive 
after. Religion will then come in and further and com- 
plete the process of organization of impulses and the fu- 
sion and harmony of values in the ideal plane. 

Man’s groping for such an inner adjustment and har- 
mony has been characteristic of many of our present day 
social and economic ideals, some of which have been the 
outcome of a good deal of honest and sincere thinking and 
feeling and have even usurped the place of religion. The 
first endeavor was, of course, that of Comte with his re- 
ligion of Humanity. The high priests of this cult in Eng- 
land were John Stuart Mill and Frederick Harrison. Hu- 
manity was here regarded as the ideal destination of man 
demanding from him at once loving humility and profound 
reverence. Similarly we have also an ethical religion 
which identifies duty with worship. Religion, according 
to Sheldon, for instance, implies the surrender of one’s will 
to ideal or sacred principles which are to him the expres- 
sion of the love, destiny or worth of the human soul. We 
have also an economic religion which inculcates the su- 
preme necessity of being a producer. If everybody takes 
up the task of production as a religious duty, Carver 
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thought, the economic world would be God’s universe. A 
democratic conception of God has also been in the air for 
some time and elicited a good deal of social fervor. In this 
view, God is the group mind which is something more than 
the summation of individual minds. God is perceived in 
myriad ways in myriad allegiances of the individual to 
groups. Society which is the basis of both individual and 
group lives is here the large figure from which is projected 
the conception of God. As society is always becoming, 
making itself more and more perfect, more beautiful, more 
just, the conception of God is not that of an eternally per- 
fect being but of-a finite creature as helpless as man him- 
self and working out his own destiny with the help of his 
younger brother man. Overstreet eloquently pleads for a 
finite struggling God thus: “The society democratic from 
end to end, can brook no such radical class-distinction as 
that between a supreme being favored with eternal and 
absolute perfection and the mass of beings doomed to the 
lower ways of imperfect struggle. It is the conception of 
the God that is ourselves, in whom and of whom we liter- 
ally are; the God that, in every act and intention, we, with 
all our countless fellows, are realizing. It is a God that in 
one respect is in the making, growing with the growth of 
the world; suffering and sinning and conquering with it; 
a God, in short, that is the world in the spiritual unity of 
its mass-life.” 

But perhaps the best positivistic attitude towards re- 
ligion, from the philosophical point of view, is that repre- 
sented by Stanley Hall. He identifies God as the primor- 
dial urge of evolution and forecasts that the future object 
of worship is to reach the consummation of mutual help, 
which represents the goal of organic evolution. Most mar- 
velous instances of mutual service are to be found among 
the social animals and insects, some of which are vastly 
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older than man himself and might even survive him if he 
does not check the present over-individualization. Religion 
in his view is therefore the apotheosis of gregariousness. 

We thus see that wherever a social ideal has been en- 
visaged with a good deal of fervent imagination and reflec- 
tive thought, it has become religion. Religion then becomes 
nothing more or less than social value. A particular im- 
pulse or a group of impulses is blended together. The or- 
ganization of interests and values proposed serves as the 
solvent of both inner maladjustment and social harmony 
and bears like religion the promise of eternal values. The 
mental pattern emphasized centers round such impulses 
as gregariousness, constructiveness, self-assertion and so 
on and represents a harmony or unity in the world of con- 
sciousness as the concept of God does. 

The great limitation of all such attempts at identifying 
religion with social values is that the social values them- 
selves are differently conceived and participated in differ- 
ent manner by different persons according to their mental 
patterns, their education or their social or economic status. 
Sociality or gregariousness is a growing thing and hence 
being an unstable reality cannot form a religious object. 
Again, the process of increasing sociality or gregariousness 
itself depends upon an individual’s coordination of various 
impulses and interests. Gregariousness is only one of the 
primordial impulses and may be and sometimes is sacri- 
ficed in the pursuit of other interests. Thus religion can- 
not be identified even with the highest social aspiration. 
On the one hand, it has been a common experience that 
the authority of the state or public opinion has been exer- 
cised often against new religious experiences or beliefs, 
which are considered as or actually become subversive of 
the social order. On the other hand, religion often by 
bringing about a transvaluation has supported the cause 
of the Have-Nots against the powers that be, and built 
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society anew on new foundations of social value and 
justice. 

Society is as mutable as the individual himself. It is 
true, some thinkers conceive that society is immortal. The 
old gives place to the new. Races grow and decay. Leaves 
fade and wither, but the tree lives through all time. In 
the eternal spring of world-life society is ever-green, ever- 
blossoming forth fresh flowers. But this is mere metaphor. 
Society in the sense used above, consists, not of the frame- 
work of individuals and groups constantly being fashioned 
and refashioned in a process of adjustment but of such ab- 
stractions as beauty, goodness, justice, etc. Indeed, society 
is more man-made now than ever before and anything 
which is made by the hand of a mortal animal like man 
can hardly become a worthy object of religious worship. 
Any attempt to introduce the apotheosis of society may 
lead to the identification of the social values at a given 
historical period with the highest social values, i.e., to 
worst forms of institutionalism. Men’s impulses and in- 
terests rebel against such fixity. Thus a religion which 
attributes an absolute logical fixity to the current social 
beliefs and values is the first thing against which man de- 
clares his opposition. 

If the social values be represented as the ideal of the 
future, a conceptual future though an object of hope, can- 
not be an object of worship, not being there to receive it, 
as Martineau pointed out long ago in his criticism of 
Comte’s ideal of religion. No one consciously addresses 
adoration to nothing. If the future be regarded as blindly 
worked out by the power that in the beginning started the 
course of evolution from the lowest antecedents, as Stan- 
ley Hall conceived it, the irresistible drive or fatalism that 
it would involve, would be incompatible with religious feel- 
ing. Man must identify his whole consciousness, his im- 
pulse, thought and feeling with his religious object. A dis- 
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tant goal of organic, including human and social evolution, 
even though it be conceived by science as absolutely cer- 
tain, fosters enthusiasm of goodwill and righteousness and 
may even regenerate man in his relations to his fellow-be- 
ings. But that desire to rise above all social and human 
experience which is characteristic of mystical consciousness 
is altogether absent. Through all the ages, it is the mystics 
who have differentiated “God” from the idea of God and 
the view that the personality of deity is simply an expres- 
sion of anthropomorphization, disregards a real element in 
the religious consciousness. Man’s attempts to probe the 
depths of religious consciousness through the emptying of 
all symbols and concepts, of the subconscious, must not 
be dismissed as swoons. Indeed, it is by rising above all 
relativities including such things as evolution, humanity, 
Man-soul, Zeitgeist or a super-human hero-spirit, that man 
can attain the fullest unity and stability of all his impulses 
and interests. Thus any naturalizing of religion which 
stops short of a complete harmony and certainty in the 
world of consciousness gives a finite and uncertainly re- 
liable object of worship and as such cannot claim complete 
and unqualified adoration. 

No doubt the search for a social basis of religion has 
arisen from the belief in an incompatibility between the 
quest for God and social endeavor. This belief has its jus- 
tification in the universality of asceticism which frankly 
repudiates natural human relationships, or in the life of 
mystics, who in their exclusive consciousness shun all 
earthly or social obligations, which they proclaim as some- 
thing mean or degrading. The opposition between wor- 
ship and social aspiration is illegitimate. Religion in its 
genuine historical forms has derived social relations and 
obligations from worship. The Fatherhood of God has 
emphasized the spiritual ties of brotherhood of man. In- 
deed, a duty born of an evolutionary or social aspiration 
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becomes sanctified and unites the persons concerned by an 
invisible and holy tie when religion dictates or sanctions 
it. It is thus that mystical intuition does promote social 
aspirations and strengthens the power that makes for jus- 
tice and righteousness. The true, the good and the beau- 
tiful which are proper human aims, are not merely subjec- 
tive and dependent on the constitution of human faculties. 
They have an objective reality which would remain though 
men and societies were not. They are subjective because 
they would not be experienced as values unless they satisfy 
men. They are objective because they are at once the 
sphere and operating cause from which all phenomena in- 
cluding human and social spring. Thus the end of human 
life is superhuman, eternal, absolute and divine, as Plato 
conceived it. In this conception virtue is divested al- 
together of the character of law, the aim at it is in no sense 
an obedience, its realization establishes man in commu- 
nion with God. Religion at its best always substitutes an 
affinity or kinship between God and man for the authorita- 
tive distinction between right and wrong or the law of a 
social evolutionary process, as the basis of man’s dealings 
with fellowman. Christianity, for instance, insists upon 
the Gospel to the exclusion of Law, and relies for social 
justice and righteousness on the kinship which man may 
establish with Christ. Hinduism similarly regards love 
and justice as the very essence of the Self, and refers social 
endeavor to the inherent desire of man to establish har- 
mony and communion with all sentient existence. Social 
aspiration, thus, is the derivative of man’s relation with 
God. It is not something worshipped for what it is going 
to be but is nothing more and nothing less than love and 
veneration of man here and now for the All-True, the All- 
Good and the All-Beautiful, who is present though etern- 
nal,—the Living and Loving original of man’s vision of 
life and love. 
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THE STATEMENT was recently made that juvenile delin- 
quency consists in “bothering the neighbors.” It might 
well have been extended to cover crime generally, for in its 
essence crime consists in bothering society in one way or 
another and, in so doing, preventing it from enjoying some 
right or power or privilege the enjoyment of which it values 
highly. So the taking of life may be defined by law as the 
crime of murder or manslaughter, not primarily to make 
possible the conviction and punishment of one who violates 
the law, but rather to safeguard the enjoyment of life. In 
the same way the crimes of larceny, embezzlement, and 
obtaining money or goods by false pretenses have been de- 
fined and declared by law in order to safeguard the enjoy- 
ment of property. The crimes of polygamy, bigamy, and 
adultery have been defined to protect the family, the home, 
and the purity of inheritance. The crime of treason has 
been defined to protect government itself. 

It is easy to explain criminal laws which have such clear 
purposes. It is easy to understand also the reason why the 
acts prohibited by these laws are sufficiently antisocial to 
require prosecution and punishment by organized society 
rather than adjustment by private lawsuits between indi- 
viduals. 

It is not hard to account for an absolute increase in the 
number of crimes committed. It is obvious that if a legis- 
lature declares that on and after a certain day, a certain 
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act shall constitute a crime; if prior to that legislative fiat 
many people committed that act; normally many people 
will continue to commit the act and, presto, the number 
of crimes has been increased. 

The reasons for such legislation are many and varied. 
In some cases it comes as a result of a concerted general 
demand upon the part of most of the members of society 
to meet a need, newly felt. The law regulating automobile 
traffic, and governing violations of traffic rules is a good 
example of this type of criminal legislation. In some cases 
it comes as a result of the interest of the moment, satisfy- 
ing an interest of society which is, for the time being at 
least, of primary importance. Examples of this type of 
criminal legislation are to be found in war-time measures 
against syndicalism, sedition, sabotage. Sometimes new 
legislation comes as the result of a long-time campaign of 
education, carried on by an interested minority, variously 
described as reformers, progressives, leaders in thought and 
moral action. Examples of this type are to be found in the 
prohibition amendment, the red-light abatement act, and 
public health measures. Again, criminal legislation springs 
from the interests of groups of people who are thrown into 
close contact with difficult social problems by reason of 
business or employment. In this connection there have 
recently been extensive changes in the laws designed to 
control the sale of corporate securities, to regulate the con- 
ditions under which working people live and work, to con- 
trol the operations of real estate salesmen. 

The instances just cited illustrate the need for prohibit- 
ing more and more acts growing out of changing industrial 
and social conditions, which needs are recognized by large 
numbers, in most cases no doubt large majorities, of the 
people. In many other instances legislative declarations 
of crime come as the result of interests of small groups. 
Examples of such instances taken at random, are— 
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(1) the counterfeiting of trademarks of manufacturers 

of quicksilver products, 

(2) committing a fraud in the affairs of a special part- 

nership, 

(3) hazing, 

(4) use of an animal as a blind in hunting water-fowl. 
In such cases it is easy to determine the group which was 
interested in securing the legislation. In such cases it is 
obvious that it came not upon the demand of society as a 
whole. Most members of society would be surprised to 
find that such laws exist. 

Unfortunately, this easy explanation of the large in- 
crease in numbers of crimes, does not by any means ex- 
plain why, among a people of increasing intelligence there 
are increasing violations of laws having definite purposes, 
which purposes most members of society endorse. Here 
again we find the same sort of interests as those previously 
described, and in addition we find conflicting interests of 
individuals who for one reason or another fall into classes 
which may for convenience at least, be called groups of 
potential criminals. These conflicting interests arise out 
of social conditions under which we live. 

Potential criminality may arise out of physical or men- 
tal defects, which incapacitate the victims thereof for suc- 
cessful competition in an increasingly complex social or- 
der. Tuberculosis, cancer, loss of arms or legs or eyes, or 
any of the many afflictions which harass mankind contrib- 
ute to this group of economically unfit. Mental incom- 
petency or derangement adds to the group. Generally 
speaking, the hopeless idiot and the dangerous maniac are 
cared for by society in detention. Generally speaking, all 
other grades of mentally unfit are left to shift for them- 
selves. These people, reinforced by the lazy and the will- 
fully unsocial, compose the great army of transient sea- 
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sonal workers, who, in times of great prosperity provide 
the cheap labor upon which industry thrives; and in time 
of unemployment become the vagrants, the hoboes, the 
wanderers, who commit most of the minor offenses against 
property and a fair share of the other crimes. To those 
people there is nothing sacred about the institution of pri- 
vate property because they have none of it and they, re- 
senting a social condition which deprives them of it, retake 
it for themselves. 

Only fundamental changes in industrial organization 
and management, coupled with more intelligent work on 
the part of government to train, rehabilitate, segregate, 
and supervise these people can ever produce any substan- 
tial results. The usual present policy of patting them on 
the back when they are needed, and kicking them over into 
the next county when they are not, has never accomplished 
anything in the past and will not in the future other than 
to further increase their resistance and their predisposition 
to commit crime. 

Even among the mentally and physically adequate, the 
conflicts of interests produced by the frictions of society 
produce actions which are called antisocial and hence 
criminal. The increasing demands of education in prep- 
aration for professional work of most kinds, forces many 
young people to forego marriage and child-raising until 
several years after physical maturity has been reached. 
This fact has contributed to an increase in sex offenses of 
all kinds. Coupled with the economic pressure of higher 
standards of living it has reduced child-raising to a mini- 
mum. This in turn has broken down the emphasis for- 
merly placed upon the home and family and has again 
contributed to a looseness of morals and to an increase of 
sex offenses. So far has this tendency gone that many of 
these offenses are never prosecuted. Hundreds of divorces 
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are procured upon a showing of adultery, without any re- 
sulting criminal prosecutions. 

In the same way can we account for many embezzle- 
ments, the obtaining of money by fraud or false pretenses 
and various other forms of misappropriation. The pres- 
sure of higher standards of living, whetted by an extrava- 
gance of advertising, has taken many a marginal producer 
over the borderline of crime. As a matter of fact, the for- 
tune of yesterday may have been made by business meth- 
ods which are today not business methods, but crimes. 

In the juvenile delinquent we find the universal poten- 
tial criminal. Juvenile delinquency presents a cross-sec- 
tion of social causes, which properly analyzed and under- 
stood will reveal most of the contributing social causes of 
crime. The child is particularly the victim of changing 
social conditions. In general it may be said that many of 
the things which are now classed as delinquencies upon the 
part of children are no more than natural expressions of 
enthusiasm, which in proper surroundings would be not 
at all reprehensible, but which in the crowded city, under 
the irritating pressure of busy life, become exaggerated in 
their effects both on the child and on the neighbor who is 
“bothered.” 

Juvenile delinquency, however, is contributed to by 
many other factors. Much of it is said to come out of 
broken homes. Where divorce or death or commitment 
to prison has removed one of the parents, an essential 
phase of child guidance, companionship, and discipline is 
lost. It is easy for the child to fall into antisocial habits 
under such conditions. If the further result of such family 
disruption is economic distress the child can just as easily 
become a petty thief, then a burglar and then a hold-up 
man. Search for pleasure, which the home cannot provide, 
can also lead into trouble, of various kinds, including sex 
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offenses and crimes against property, committed in order 
to hold a place in the esteem of his companions. Such lack 
of social restraint and social guidance can also come with- 
out a broken home in the literal sense. Where the father’s 
work takes him a long distance from home and brings him 
back tired and dispirited, he is almost equally unable to 
perform the function of “head of the family” which he 
could so easily do in the days of the farm, the small town 
and slow transportation out of which our present civiliza- 
tion has grown. 

Rapid means of transportation have added to the prob- 
lem in other ways, even for the child in the small town or 
on the farm. A cut-down automobile and a paved high- 
way can take a boy a hundred miles away from home and 
back in a night, putting him into contact with companions 
and amusements unknown to his parents and uncontrolled 
by the community which knows him. The great cry of the 
big-city dweller today against the intolerance of “Main 
Street” is a protest from the former small-towner, who in 
his youth felt the restraints of a community which pro- 
vided a real supervision and a real discipline against anti- 
social acts. The “new freedom” of today parallels the 
break-down of those restraints and the present day in- 
crease in crime. 

An equally important agency of social restraint of fifty 
or one hundred years ago was the church. The inability 
of the churches to reconcile the discoveries of science, rap- 
idly enough to retain the respect of their communities, and 
their unwillingness to change their ceremonials and rituals 
to meet the new points of view have resulted in a breaking 
away from the churches and a consequent loss of social 
leadership and supervision. Many people, protesting like 
children against the inadequacies of the churches have 
overlooked their inherent values and have communicated 
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their own superficial protests to their restless children. 
The mystic characteristics of man are just as pronounced 
as ever, and just as susceptible of control, but new methods 
of control must be devised in order to reestablish this form 
of crime prevention. One explanation of the plethora of 
criminal legislation is our belief that “passing a law” can 
be substituted for other methods of social control which 
have been too easily discarded. 

Another serious contributing cause of juvenile delin- 
quency and adult crime is our national policy of universal 
education. This has taken place in several ways. In the 
first place the requirement of universal, compulsory edu- 
cation has been accompanied by a corresponding insistence 
upon idleness. Child labor has been held up as a bugaboo. 
Moreover, conditions of city life have removed the oppor- 
tunity for healthful part-time employment of children 
which was formerly possible in country and small town life. 
Many children need the sobering influence of real work. 
Many should have the advantage of training in manual 
employment, during those years when they can learn eas- 
ily. Our efforts to make college gentlemen out of the whole 
race has resulted in developing a mass of misfits, with 
ideals of high standards of living and without either nat- 
ural or acquired capacities for realizing them. We have 
deliberately tried to inculcate imagination, resourcefulness, 
initiative in children by feeding their minds on the ro- 
mance of adventure, wars, national building and industrial 
development, only to send them out into drab, prosaic lives 
in which neither initiative nor imagination is desired nor 
adventure possible. 

It is not necessary to forego education in order to avoid 
the results which have followed. Education is necessary 
for the success of democratic government. The results of 
education need not be to send the genius type of children 
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to the penitentiaries as it seems now to be. But if these 
results of education are to be avoided, better methods of 
transition from school to life must be found, better meth- 
ods for actual or vicarious expression or natural enthusi- 
asm must be found. An interest in real work and its be- 
neficent effects must be established earlier in the educa- 
tional process. Some progress in this direction has been 
made in boys’ club work, in the extensive and intensive 
development of sports and in the provision of limited facil- 
ities for vocational guidance. Only the barest beginning 
has been made, however. 

Closely related to the formal educational process has 
come the wide development of newspapers and motion- 
pictures. Both of these are valuable educational forces, 
but both carry with them even greater dangers than the 
formal educational process. In the first place they are 
more attractive; in the second place they are much less 
subject to control. School curriculums are planned accord- 
ing to what, in the best judgment of qualified persons, 
should be taught. Motion pictures are planned and exe- 
cuted for the purpose of large financial returns and are 
distributed on a basis of attracting the largest financial 
return by attracting the most people. Something the same 
motive controls newspaper publication. To the extent 
then, that both are more attractive and less subject to wise 
control, both are more dangerous for public consumption. 
Some day we shall learn that while freedom of thought and 
expression under laboratory conditions are essential to the 
continued security of a free people, it is no more necessary 
to publish every item of “news” or every stray opinion, 
than it would be to take disease germs out of an experi- 
mental laboratory and put them into the hands of the man 
on the street. 
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Another factor in the changed social conditions of pres- 
ent day life is the new position of women. Just as the loss 
of family control resulting from death or disease contrib- 
utes to juvenile delinquency and later to adult crime, so 
does the greater freedom of women, whether expressed in 
terms of industrial employment or merely in unwisely used 
leisure time. Women’s apparent willingness to abandon 
their old values of home and family is probably the most 
threatening force of the present day. No doubt, the in- 
creased experience which will come from their present ad- 
venturing will eventually persuade them to return to the 
advocacy of the old values, and to a voluntary assumption 
of duties which they have assumed were unfairly thrust 
upon them. It is a rather sad commentary that the great 
increase in juvenile delinquency has been practically co- 
incident with the movement for the “emancipation of 
women.” To the extent that this changed status of women 
has been forced by economic necessity to that extent again 
is society guilty of a shortsighted policy in its material 
development. 

A complete analysis of the social aspects of crime should 
include consideration of the lack of any real attempt to 
educate people for successful married life, home-making 
and child-raising. Marriage continues to be a mystery for 
those not yet embarked in it, a game of “gold-digging” and 
“keeping up with the Joneses” for those already embarked, 
and child-raising a nuisance. The whole subject is one 
for exploitation in the newspapers and the motion pictures 
in terms of divorces, triangles, and scandals. 

As a nation we have a motley of race-groups with a wide 
variety of race heritages. We have squandered our natural 
resources, we have settled our wide open spaces and, having 
no place farther for our restless adventurers to turn we are 
forced to marshall our assets, husband our resources and 
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devise a practical, sensible way of life within constantly 
narrowing physical limits and with a rapidly increasing 
body of knowledge, which, wisely used, will produce greater 
human happiness than previously recorded in history, but 
which unwisely used will destroy our civilization. 

Although we have been long convinced of the necessity 
for a scientific approach and for careful unemotional 
thinking, upon a fact basis, in the field of the pure sciences, 
we have at the same time been content to muddle along 
in a hopelessly unscientific, illogical way in the field of the 
social sciences. The result speaks for itself. So far as the 
science of criminology is concerned we are not even able 
to speak with certainty as to the actual nature and extent 
of our problem, except in limited fields and in a few juris- 
dictions. How much more difficult it is to predict or plan 
the future. In some of our universities are to be found 
signs of determination to develop a scientific approach. 
Some large endowments are being made available for the 
support of research projects; many unrelated-projects are 
under way in various parts of the country. No doubt a 
realization of the nature of the problem and of our respon- 
sibilities in undertaking its solution will before long begin 
to produce more encouraging results. 











SPATIAL DISTANCE 
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CHANGING spatial distance, as measured by time and 
cost, is perhaps the most important factor in human affairs 
today. Human activities have a spatial base. Population 
and institutions are spatially distributed in relation to 
natural resources and other geographic factors. It is on 
this basis of physical distribution that all our maps are 
constructed. The distance between points is definite and 
fixed and is represented by a linear scale in accordance 
with the contour of the earth’s surface. But such maps 
do not represent the more significant aspects of distribu- 
tion. They fail to take into account the variations in dis- 
tance between points as measured by time and cost. Dis- 
tance conceived in terms of time and cost acquires a new 
meaning, and distribution determined by these factors va- 
ries accordingly. 

Civilization is organized on a basis of fixity of location 
with mobility of goods and people. But while location is 
relatively fixed, position—the relation of one place to an- 
other—is variable due largely to the dynamic nature of 
time-cost distance. The world is shrinking with improved 
communications, but got evenly. Some places are com- 
ing closer together, others are remaining stationary or even 
becoming more remote. Each community struggles for 
advantage in time-cost distance over its competitors in the 
larger economy. We are now in the most romantic and 
significant period of world history with regard to changing 
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distance. Not only do reports of new developments in 
transportation and communication whet our imagination 
but they also compel us to reflect on the fundamentals of 
existence as they connote changes in the distribution pat- 
tern that necessitate accommodation to new scales of dis- 
tance and new forms of symbiosis. As long as human and 
animal energy were the prevailing modes of land locomo- 
tion the distribution pattern remained relatively stable, 
but when mechanical energy was applied to communica- 
tions distance became relative and space variable. 

The most important differential in time-cost distance 
is between land and water space. Under present facilities 
of transport a unit of land space is about one-half the time 
distance but twelve times the cost distance of a unit of 
water space.’ The significance of this time-cost differen- 
tial in world organization is of tremendous importance. 
In the first place, as far as the cost of moving goods is con- 
cerned, ocean space is contracted to about one-twelfth of 
its physical size. Furthermore, the ocean provides an open 
highway to all the seaboard regions of the earth. It there- 
by serves as a unifying factor in the evolving world econ- 
omy. No two places bordering on the sea are too remote 
to exchange products in this steamship age. The inner 
rim of the world economy is the seashore; the outer rim 
runs through the land masses and extends back from the 
seaboard as far as the prevailing facilities of transport per- 
mit the surplus products to be conveyed to an ocean port. 
Taking the route from Sydney to Liverpool—14,050 stat- 
ute miles—as representing the maximum water haul, we 
find that the cost of transporting a bushel of wheat this 
distance is about 18 or 20 cents: whereas by rail in the 
United States the same amount would transport a bushel 


1 There is of course a wide variation in shipping rates from time to time and 
on different commodities; but in general the rates seem to average about one- 
twelfth of rail rates. 
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of wheat less than 1,500 miles?; or by cart in China, 100 
miles; or by carrier in China* or Africa,‘ about 30 miles. 
In other words, as far as cost is concerned Sydney is as 
close to Liverpool as it is to a point 1,500 miles inland by 
the most efficient rail system, or to a point 100 miles inland 
by animal cart, or 30 miles inland by coolie carrier. This 
places the most remote ports on the coast rim of the world 
closer together than inland points 1,500 miles distant by 
rail, 100 miles distant by animal-drawn vehicle, or 30 miles 
distant by human carrier. Moreover this is a conserva- 
tive appraisal of the land and water differential. In most 
cases the contrast is even greater. Rubber, for instance, 
is transshipped from Western Europe to New York, a dis- 
tance of about 3,500 statute miles, for $6.00 per ton; 
whereas the rail rate from New York to Akron, about 450 
miles, is $9.40 per ton. Likewise tea comes from Yoko- 
hama to Seattle, a distance of 4,900 statute miles, for $12.00 
per ton while the rate from Seattle to Fargo, 1,300 miles, 
is $30.00 per ton.° “Wool moves from Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
to Portland, Oregon, a distance of 782 miles at $1.14 per 
hundred pounds ; it moves from Portland, Oregon, to Bos- 
ton, by water, a distance of 7,019 miles, for 75 cents per 
hundred pounds.” 

Furthermore the differential between land and water 
cost-distance continues to increase. The index of ocean 
freights, on a 1911-1913 basis, has dropped to 97, whereas 


2 Figures from Domestic Commerce Series No. 4, U. S. Dept of Commerce, 1927. 
3 See John Earl Baker, Explaining China (1927), p. 202. 


4“Head porterage in an area where labor is plentiful and cheap works out a 
2s. 6d. per ton mile; donkey transport at 11d.; camel transport at between 9d. and 
10d.; while the railway takes baled cotton from Zaris to Lagos at under 2d. per 
ton mile. Report by Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, M.P. on his Visit to West 
Africa, 1926, pp. 29-30. 


5 From data compiled by Alfred H. Ritter, Transportation Economics of the 
Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Ship Canal, 1925. 


6 Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, February 9, 1929. 
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the index of rail freight rates has risen to 150.’ Not only 
is this increasing differential drawing foreign countries 
closer together in trade relations but it is shrinking na- 
tional coast lines and stretching inland areas. “Before the 
war New York was 1904 cents away from San Francisco, 
while now it is only 1680 cents away. But a given Mid- 
West point, which was 2600 cents away from the Pacific 
Coast before the war, is today 3114 cents away. In effect 
this Mid-West point has moved 514 cents away from the 
Pacific Coast while New York has moved 224 cents closer 
to the Pacific Coast. A similar calculation will show that 
in the same period this Mid West point has moved 694 
cents away from the markets of the Atlantic seaboard and 
South America.”* 

This differential in cost distance by water is producing 
a seaboard civilization. Population is massing in coastal 
regions. Most of the great cities of the world, especially 
those of nineteenth century origin, are located on the ocean 
rim or on sites accessible to it by navigable inland waters. 
Cost-distance differential in favor of seaboard places is 
further enhanced by the fact that freight rates between 
ports and important inland points are often the same or 
even lower than rates between intermediate points but a 
fraction of the mileage apart. This encourages manufac- 
turing plants to group whenever possible on navigable 
water routes leading to the outside world. 

But while the cost differential favors water space the 
time differential favors land space. The recent gains in 
time distance relate largely to land transport. Trans- 
marine time has not decreased materially in the last two 


7 Rate on wheat; rates vary for different commodities. Year book of Agricul- 
ture, 1927. 


8 Frank E. Williams, “The Geography of the Mississippi Valley,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1928, p. 18. 
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decades. The great ocean liners of twenty years ago trav- 
eled at about the same speed as the fastest ships do now.° 
However, in land movement, time distance has been revolu- 
tionized since the beginning of the last century as a result 
of the new facilities of transport, the straightening of 
routes, and the increased efficiency in dispatch. Even in 
rail transportation there has been considerable reduction 
in time-distance with respect to the movement of both 
goods and people. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce states that “freight is delivered today in approx- 
imately one-half the time required seven years ago.”*° Pas- 
senger service has not achieved an equal ratio of time re- 
duction but every year there is some decrease in rail time 
between the great cities at least. Of course the real revo- 
lution in land time distance has been brought about by the 
motor car and the airplane. The former has introduced a 
new scale of distance for local travel, the latter for travel 
between more distant points. 

This time differential and the flexibility of land trans- 
port has increased the total mileage of land travel far out 
of all proportion to that of travel by boat. Peoples every- 
where are responding to the introduction of new facilities 
of transport and increasing the volume of movement. In 
1927 the per capita travel on railways in this country was 
297 passenger miles. In the same year there were regis- 
tered for passenger traffic alone over 20,000,000 motor cars. 
In addition, of course, there is the travel by airplane which 
is just beginning to become important. 

In general the tendency seems to be toward a water 
movement of goods, especially the basic products, and a 
land movement of people. Symbiotically the coastal re- 


9In 1908 the Lusitania crossed the Atlantic in 4 days, 17 hours, and no boat 
beats that time today. 


10 Commerce Year Book, 1928, Vol. 1, p. 586. 
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gions of the world are being drawn closer together due to 
the cost differential in water transportation, whereas socio- 
logically the peoples on the continuous land masses are 
intermingling more and more freely as a result of the new 
facilities of transport. 

But new modes of transport introduce changes in routes 
of traffic and travel that are almost as important from the 
standpoint of spatial pattern and human distribution as 
are the changes effected by the differentials in the time- 
cost distance. Every new form of transportation intro- 
duces changes in the routes of movement. The steamship 
follows routes that in the main are quite different from 
those pursued by the sailboat ; likewise the railway evolved 
its own net of inland lines, and the motor highway follows 
a course quite different from the wagon road which pre- 
ceded it. The airplane route, now in process of formation, 
is likely to introduce further changes in directing the 
streams of traffic and travel. The general tendency seems 
to be toward a more direct or geometrical system of routes 
between points distributed in space. The steamship unaf- 
fected by ocean currents or winds tends to follow the arc 
of the great circle. Every year canals, ferries, bridges, and 
tunnels straighten the inland routes for surface forms of 
land transport and the airplane line is becoming a syno- 
nym for the nearest distance between two points. In addi- 
tion to the straightening of the route there is a gradual 
tendency toward an elimination of breaks in movement 
between points of origin and destination. With the ad- 
vance of engineering science an increasing number of the 
geographical barriers are being mastered, allowing move- 
ment to take place in uninterrupted fashion. It is not 
necessary to recount the progress made in recent years 
throughout the world in the construction of tunnels, 
bridges, canals, standardization of railway gauges, and fa- 
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cilities of transport, all of which imply an elimination of 
breaks in movement. Probably the greatest advance in 
this direction has come with the increasing use of motor 
cars. The motorization of short distance transportation 
has eliminated most of the transfers previously necessary 
for local travel and distribution service." The airplane, 
unhampered by the usual breaks in travel, especially that 
between land and water movement, seems likely to effect 
further profound changes in distribution. 

There is still another tendency relating to the route that 
should be noted, namely that of specialization of use. Spe- 
cialization is taking place here as in all other forms of hu- 
man activity. High-valued and perishable merchandise 
tends to move over the shortest time route while bulky 
and less valuable merchandise tends to move over the low- 
est cost route. Even in human travel there is a tendency 
toward specialization in the use of routes and facilities 
of travel. This is more pronounced in Europe and the 
Orient where the gulf between classes is wide and the fa- 
cilities of transport are adjusted to different degrees of 
economic status. In a word, the changes that are taking 
place in the direction and specialization of routes and in 
the elimination of breaks is introducing a new structural 
pattern of human distribution. The changes affect the 
smaller towns and villages more than the larger places. 
Chains of habitations come into being or disappear with 
the rise or decline of routes. 

In this world of changing distance the problem of equi- 
librium is ever present. The market areas for most of the 
products of common use extend far beyond the regions of 
production. Usually many places compete in supplying 


11 By eliminating the breaks that used to exist between urban and rural modes 
of transportation the motor car has erased the urban-rural boundary lines and given 
rise to the metropolitan region. 
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the market with a given product. In the competitive situ- 
ation change in distance, either time or cost, frequently is 
sufficient to determine the prosperity or decline of a region. 
This is why there is so much concern about the time sched- 
ule and freight rates.‘* Various organizations have been 
established for the purpose of stabilizing time-cost dis- 
tance. The Interstate Commerce Commission attempts 
to stabilize railway rates within the United States. Ocean 
liner rates are usually fixed by conference agreement. But 
despite these and other stabilizing agencies rates fluctuate 
greatly and affect distance accordingly. Tariffs are the 
usual method of attempting to meet the competition of low 
water rates from foreign countries. They do not, however, 
counteract the difterential between land and water rates 
within the domestic market. 

Although the dynamic nature of time-cost distance is a 
disturbing factor in our economy of regional interdepend- 
ence, the control that has arisen through the more definite 
delineation of space in time units has made possible an 
orderly system of exchange. Space can now be calculated 
definitely in terms of time and cost. One may go or con- 
sign goods from any place in the civilized world to any 
other place and know in advance the definite time of ar- 
rival and the cost of transportation. This has given a con- 
trol over space the value of which is difficult to overesti- 
mate. It permits an orderly movement of goods and peo- 
ple over the earth’s surface and makes possible a system of 
planning that was impossible in the pre-mechanical age. 

So far we have been dealing with distance as it pertains 
to the movement of physical objects,—people or goods. 
The scope of this paper permits but a word to be said in 


12 Note the recent agitation on the part of Puget Sound cities to obtain a sixty- 
three hour rail service to Chicago on the ground that the prevailing five-hour dif- 
ferential in favor of San Francisco and Los Angeles places the Puget Sound region 
at a disadvantage in competing for tourist and other travel. 
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regard to the transfer of intelligence. It is usually affirmed 
that wire and wireless communication have annihilated 
space and brought the civilized world into a single contact 
area. In actual fact, however, this is only a partial truth. 
Although the time factor has been largely eliminated the 
cost factor still remains with its significant bearing. Se- 
attle for example is $8.75 distant from New York by the 
minimum telephone charge and $57.00 from London, by 
the recently established trans-Atlantic telephone service. 
While telegraph and telephone rates tend to vary with dis- 
tance, cable rates bear no such relation. According to the 
present schedule of cable rates the entire Pacific Coast of 
the United States is much more closely integrated with 
Europe than it is with Eastern Asia or South America. 
Seattle, by Western Union cable rates, is only 34 cents per 
word distant from England, 41 from Italy, 44 from Austria, 
while she is 77 cents per word distant from Japan, 92 cents 


distant from Shanghai, and 77 cents from Manilla. In 
fact by cable rates Seattle is closer to India and Ceylon 
than to Yokohama or Manilla. This differential in com- 
munications tends to give the entire Western Hemisphere 
an European as opposed to an Oriental orientation. Ideas 
like goods tend to flow along channels of lowest cost 
distance. 





THE CULTURE OF CANINES 
A Note on Subhuman Sociology 
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I. THE DEGRADATION OF MAN 


, 


Ir 1s currous to note the stubborn fight mankind has 
waged to prove himself the “crown of creation.” First he 
was a son of the gods on a stationary earth at the center of 
the universe. Then his earth became an ultramicroscopic 
mote on the edge of the sidereal disk and he became an in- 
significant organism probably compounded from inorganic 


ooze. He then claimed hegemony among the animals,— 
“the last for which the first was made.” But unkind men 
pointed out that many organisms now living are millions 
of years older than man and that they will probably con- 
tinue to exist eons after man is one with the dinosaurs. 
The overthrow of the Spencerian identification of evolu- 
tion with progress punctured another pink balloon of van- 
ity. The philosophers modified his free will. The ethnol- 
ogists ruined his intuitive me-2ls and made his conscience 
a culture pattern. The biologists transformed his body 
into an organic mechanism dominated by physics and 
chemistry. The political scientists changed his Divine 
Right government, whether autocratic or democratic, into 

Eprrortat Norte: Perhaps it should be pointed out that Dr. Case, in the text- 
book referred to, spoke of a “tremendous gulf,” but not an “impassable gulf,” and 
that he asserted that culture is not the possession, “so far as yet shown,” of animals, 


leaving the burden, and also the privilege, of proof upon those who think other- 
wise. Also, in his article in reply to Hart and Pantzer, he rested his case not 


solely upon tools, but upon tools and symbols. 
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the howlings of the mob. The psychoanalysts have de- 
stroyed the illusion of the rational being. 

What is left of the “trailing clouds of glory”? The phil- 
osophical sociologists came to the rescue. The “soul of 
humanity,” Zeitgeists, social minds, group consciousness, 
collective representations, spirits of races, over-souls, and 
similar impersonal substitutes for fading individual souls 
were the fashion for a time. The Prophet Spencer subli- 
mated his decadent Methodism with the concept of the “su- 
per-organic” and many of his reformed adherents still re- 
gard “cultural reality” as the fundamentally human char- 
acteristic which differentiates man from the animals. It is 
the culture heritage that fixes the impassable gulf between 
man the animal and man the human being.’ 

The occasion for Professor Case’s paper seems to have 
been the article by Hart and Pantzer, “Have Subhuman 
Animals Culture?” in which they criticized the position 
taken in the preface to his Outlines (1924).? He asserts 
that they fail to define culture properly when they put the 
emphasis upon the “social transmission of behavior pat- 
terns.”* This seems to me a more or less unessential ob- 
jection. I think we must grant the validity of the distinc- 
tion made by Ellwood between social and cultural phe- 
nomena.* No one would claim that the instinctive group- 
ings of termites, bees and carnivores, while obviously so- 
cial, if social means groupal, necessarily mean that they 
have culture. This would be an obvious begging of the 
question to be proved, as Hart and Pantzer accuse Tylor 

1A. L. Kroeber, “The Super-organic,” American Anthropolgist (1917), XIX:163- 
213; C. M. Case, “Culture as a Distinctive Human Trait,” American Journal of 


Sociology, May, 1927, 906-20; C. A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human Society, Apple- 
ton, 1925, pp. 61-2. Almost all sociologists present similar views. 


2 Hornell Hart and Adele Pantzer, American Journal of Sociology, May, 1925, 


8 Loc. cit., p. 908. 
40>. cit., pp. 40-3. 
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and Case of doing in Tylor’s famous definition. Nor do 
Hart and Pantzer beg the question, because they make a 
clear distinction between instinctive, subsocially habitual, 
and cultural behavior. For them, the latter term means 
“all behavior patterns acquired through social contacts, 
i.e., by imitation or tuition.”° 

Now obviously this definition covers everything that 
Case’s definition possibly can,—all vocal, motor, and arti- 
fact patterns. The mode of transmission is not at issue. 
The question is, Do animals acquire culture patterns? 
The question is not, Do animals acquire all the culture 
patterns that men do by all the transmissive mechanisms 
that men use? Since the work of Romanes, Hobhouse, 
Lloyd Morgan, Wesley Mills, and the comparative psy- 
chologists, no one denies that animals learn, that they are 
“intelligent,” in the same sense that men are, and that they 
exhibit individual differences, as men do, in their capacity 
to profit by experience. The difference is one of degree, 
not of kind. But it is denied by many that animals learn 
from each other and develop persisting culture patterns. 

Professor Ellwood puts the emphasis upon the mental 
culture patterns. Articulate speech and abstract thought 
are what distinguish humans from animals. Professor 
Case, agreeing with Bergson, rests his case upon the ability 
of man to make and use tools, and contends that animals 
do not have these powers, adopting Bernard’s phrase of 
“external storage” of experience in tools and symbols.’ 
Ellwood is quoted to much the same effect, viz., that ani- 
mal patterns are shut up within the nervous system of in- 
dividuals and communicated, if at all, by imitation.*® 


5 Loc. cit., p. 705. 
6 Psychology of Human Society, Appleton, 1925, p. 10. 


7 Case’s article cited, 913, 920. This seems to place Bernard in the culture-break 
group, but his article, “The Interdependence of Factors Basic to Evolution of Cul- 
ture,” American Journal of Sociology, Sept., 1926, pp. 177-205, esp. pp. 183, 184, 188, 
definitely puts him among the culture-continuity theorists. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 61-2. 
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The answer to this is a question, Where is human culture 
if it is not shut up within the nervous system of individ- 
uals, and how is it communicated if not by imitation, tui- 
tion, or some similar mechanism? An artifact is not a 
cultural datum unless a meaning and a use is commuai- 
cated. But all meanings are in nervous systems,—“an 
institution is an established phase of the public mind” 
(Cooley). Symbols are all in nervous systems. Unless 
we are careful, culture becomes a deified abstraction like 
the “soul of humanity.” 

But aside from this dialectic, it is a brute fact that brutes 
do make and use, and thus behavioristically impute mean- 
ings, to artifacts. Ké6éhler and Yerkes and others report 
such behavior among the higher primates. Wheeler’s wasp 
tamping earth with a stone, the paths and nests of animals 
(Hart and Pantzer), seem to be cases of rudimentary arti- 
facts. There is also probably rudimentary abstraction 
whenever there is a perception of causal relations, as K6h- 
ler alleges for the apes, and as we must assume in all the 
generalized habits of animals such as the refusal of a horse 
to attempt to jump a barrier which his experience has 
taught him is too high. 

The distinction made by Case between making and using 
tools is not convincing. There is always some degree of 
fabrication in using artifacts, even if it amounts only to 
selection of objects or arrangement of materials. The im- 
portant thing is whether the object that by use becomes an 
artifact is passed on to offspring to be used for similar pur- 
poses. Professor Gillette cites three instances in which he 
ascribes social (cultural, in our sense) behavior to birds 
and animals.’ In the case of the canaries, there was acqui- 
sition and transmission of material culture; in the case of 


9 J. M. Gillette, “Nature and Limits of Social Phenomena,” Social Forces, June, 
1927, pp. 561-71, esp. 566-7. 
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the doves, inculcation of motor habits; in the case of the 
wolves, “a social invention” spreading over an area. 

The conclusion, it would seem, is that we must either 
change our definition of culture from the socially acquired 
and transmitted (and thus accumulated) action patterns 
as distinguished from biologically inherited types of be- 
havior or else admit that many of the social animals have 
rudimentary culture patterns. If we make culture connote 
only highly fabricated material objects with their attend- 
ant socially transmitted meanings and uses, as Professor 
Case seemingly wants to do, we should still have to find a 
term to describe the verbal and motor culture patterns 
which many animals obviously possess. His distinction 
between men and animals would then be a distinction be- 
tween the kinds of culture they possess. But the evidence 
convinces many people that some animals are possessed of 
rudimentary artifacts and material culture patterns. So 
in any case, the gap between man and animals remains 
one of degree rather than kind.” 

So it would seem that this last attempt to prevent the 
degradation of man fails as all the others have. Man still 
remains part and parcel of the universe, and even if he is 
only an insignificant item in the cosmic inventory, he still 
has this in common with all other organic (and inorganic) 
energy systems,—he behaves (and this includes thinking) 
as if he were the crown of creation. Even when behavior 
is parasitic, or subordinate, the net result is adaptation 

10 G. Wallas, Our Social Heritage, Yale Press, 1921, makes the transmission of 
acquired patterns the essence of “social heritage” which term means the same as 
“culture” to most writers. He finds no difficulty in ascribing social heritege to 
animals as a natural corollary of their educability. While none of the following 
authors are accused of holding the views herein presented, it is possible that some 
animal behavior they designate as “social” may turn out to be “cultural” as we 
define it. A. Espinas, Des Sociétiés Animales, Paris, 1887; P. A. Kropotkin, Mutual 
Aid, A Factor in Evolution (First edition, 1902), Knopf, 1917, chapters I and II; 
J. H.C. Fabre, Social Life in the Insect World, Unwin, London, i912; W. M. Wheel- 


er,Social Life Among the Insects, Harcourt, Brace, 1923; F. Alverdes, Social Life in 
the Animal World, Harcourt, 1927, esp. pp. 164-90. 
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which tends to preserve the organism. I suppose this hor- 
ror of being included in the organic kingdom is merely 
man’s expression of the ego-centric protoplasmic behavior 
pattern which Russell calls the “Principle of Growth.” Its 
Organic counterpart is probably the eternal conflict be- 
tween kinetic energy and inertia; and since inertia is a 
phase of momentum which is a phase of energy, it might 
all be subsumed under the concept of motion which is “all 
there is—there ain’t no more.” 

The thinkers who cannot rest until they have demon- 
strated that man is somehow unique in the universe, “a 
little lower than the angels,” are merely pursuing the old 
anthropocentric will-o’-the-wisp. They cannot be content 
with the reflection that all natural phenomena are unique 
and that this uniqueness cannot be destroyed except by 
the fictional generalizations of science. For science, man 
is not different and not more important, than animals, 
plants, or stones—they are all merely data to be observed 
and generalized. This process does not destroy their 
uniqueness but it does ignore them for the practical pur- 
pose of making scientific statements about their behavior. 
Such generalizations are sometimes useful, always interest- 
ing, and succeed in giving a semblance of unity to the cos- 
mic diversity and chaos which surround us in their ab- 
sence. This unifying, simplifying, adjustment-giving func- 
tion is the only justification for science. 


II. THE CULTURE OF CANINES 


It is peculiar that writers on animal sociology have not 
paid more attention to dogs, the most “human” of the non- 
human mammals unless we except the higher primates. 
Reference has often been made to social birds and social 
insects, carnivores running in packs, intelligent horses, and 
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cunning, curious chimpanzees, but dogs have been sadly 
neglected except as material for literary glorification of 
“man’s best friend.” It is true that Darwin, with his cus- 
tomary keenness, described the similarities and interde- 
pendence of dogs and men in the expression of emotion, 
but his analysis proceeded almost entirely from the instinct 
hypothesis.** 

If we are to talk of the culture of canines it is necessary 
to define culture. I take it to mean all of those similar 
or relatively uniform action patterns communicated from 
one organism to another. This excludes from the concept 
of culture all learned reactions acquired as a result of indi- 
vidual trial and error even though patterns of similarity 
result. Thus, we should not call it a culture pattern when 
horses, originally excited thereby, learn to graze undis- 
turbed beside an oncoming train or automobile. It is ob- 
vious that this phenomenon represents a modification of 
the instinctive fear and flight response in the presence of 
the noisy and unfamiliar. Yet, unless this similarity of 
response can be shown to be partially due to inculcation, I 
should not call it a culture pattern. However, colts born 
beside the railroad track never develop the fear response 
to any great extent. Presumably, the undisturbed behav- 
ior of the older horses and the reassuring whinnies of their 
mothers, are observed by the colts. This is a rudimentary 
form of communication (whether the gestures be vocal or 


11 Expression of Emotion in Men and Animals, Appleton, 1873, pp. 63, 85, and 
116-26 especially. Some of the voluminous literary dog lore is cited below. Most 
of this is decidedly characterized by anthropomorphizing Einfiihlung and poetic 
idealization of the relations between dogs and men, dogs and dogs, dogs and other 
objects, animate and inanimate, yet most of them contain valuable observations of 
dog behavior. Scientists in all fields often have obtained fruitful suggestions from 
literary men. J. Brown, Rab and His Friends, Lippincott, 1890; A. Ollivant, Bob, 
Son of Battle, Doubleday & McClure, 1898; J. Muir, Stickeen, Houghton Mifflin, 
1909; H. C. Merwin, “Dogs and Men,” pp. 1-25, in Atlantic Classics, vol, 2, 1918; 
E. H. Baynes, Polaris, 4n Eskimo Dog, Macmillan, 1922; Thomas Mann, Bashan 
and I, Holt, 1923; the charming collie stories of A. P. Terhune; and the The Call 
of the Wild and White Fang by Jack London. 
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motor) and the resulting similar behavior of the colt would 
come under our concept of culture. Our definition ob- 
viously excludes all unlearned, instinctive responses. 

Take the case of heavy clothing in cold regions. I should 
not call the general pattern of similarity in this respect, 
culture. It is merely the direct, trial and error, individual 
response to the environment. Tuition is not necessary. 
But the patterns of the clothes and the techniques of mak- 
ing and wearing them are learned largely by communica- 
tion and so are culture. Vocalization is not culture; com- 
munication is. Eating is not culture, but what and how 
and when we eat, are. Using a tool is not culture, but 
when we use a tool, or make it, as a result of observing 
someone else do the same, we are infected with culture. 
The same principle applies to all learned responses. From 
this point of view, the “social transmission of behavior pat- 
terns’ is the essence of the culture process. 

With this brief introduction, let us consider the sociol- 
ogy of dogs. 

Dogs, like men, come into the world relatively helpless. 
Without food and protection furnished by parents or men, 
few puppies would survive. This makes necessary a more 
or less permanent home. There are many obvious sim- 
ilarities between puppies and babies, young dogs and young 
humans, particularly in their motor play, vocal play, phys- 
ical awkwardness and social unadaptation. The only point 
I want to emphasize in this connection is that dogs, like 
humans, have an original nature and an acquired set of 
reaction patterns, some of which are cultural in the sense 
that they are socially approved similarities of response 
that are transmitted by inculcation from dogs to dogs, 
men to dogs, and possibly from other organisms to dogs. 
If we distinguish the original nature of man from his hu- 
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man, or cultural nature, the same distinction should be 
made in the behavior of dogs. 

Dogs, like humans, have obvious original nature differ- 
ences, acquired habitual differences, as well as varieties of 
culture patterns. For example, my dog has a personal 
habit of going to the basement whenever he is admitted to 
the house. If he hesitates, pointing or saying “basement,” 
recalls his lapsing manners. His demeanor is very differ- 
ent when he goes to the basement of his own “free will” 
than when he has to be “reminded.” If all people commu- 
nicated the same habit to their dogs, I should say “going 
to the basement” were a canine culture trait, although 
there would be a wide range of individual difference in the 
actual behavior. But this is also true of all human culture 
patterns. It is immaterial whether the uniformity is ob- 
tained by men teaching dogs, or by dogs teaching dogs. 
The essential thing is that here is the social transmission 
of a social adjustment pattern. The personal habits of 
dogs, “personal,” in the sense that they fix dog-status in 
dog and human groups, are very numerous and obvious. 
Some of these habits are common to dogs in certain classes 
and hence akin to folkways and mores, 1.e., they are true 
culture traits. 

Among these canine culture traits may be mentioned 
such uniform communicated (learned) responses as the 
relatively uniform dog-response to human whistling, calls 
of “Heah, heah!” “Down, get down!” “Git fer home!” and 
other tonal symbols that cause withdrawal or approach 
responses. Among motor culture traits, are such responses 
as giving the paw in greeting, sitting up, “speaking” for 
food, and the like. These are not unlearned instinctive 
responses, nor are they individual habits, but they are com- 
mon to practically all civilized dogs in America and hence 
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represent true socialization, or group adjustment, result- 
ing from the acquisition of culture traits. 

Another complex and highly developed type of canine 
culture is occupational. One of the best examples, perhaps, 
is the sheep dog. He often has more intelligence than the 
sheep herder himself, although the old principle that the 
trainer must have more sense than the dog still applies. 
The point is that the dog does acquire culture patterns, 
and dogs apparently learn these responses in part from 
other dogs, since it is a sound principle that a pup may be 
trained to his tasks much more quickly and effectively in 
the presence of an old sheep dog than when the herder has 
to rely entirely upon his own skill. The old dog, by exam- 
ple, and in some cases by direct discipline, assists greatly 
in culturing the apprentice pup. 

Other examples of occupational canine culture come 
readily to mind in the case of hunting techniques of va- 
rious kinds, circus life, exhibitions for prizes, racing ken- 
nels, policing and watch dogging, St. Bernard life-saving, 
and possibly cinema-acting. Most of these fields are terra 
incognita to the writer, but they offer interesting research 
problems for the student of dog sociology. 

In conclusion, I want to cite an example of a sectional 
canine culture pattern I observed this summer. I noticed 
that a small terrier of one of my Texas friends became 
greatly excited whenever Negro children passed the house. 
She would rush out at them, barking and snarling fero- 
ciously. The Negro children in the vicinity usually walked 
on the opposite side of the street, but the terrier would at- 
tack them there. She never bit them, but seemed to get 
enormous satisfaction from the obvious fright of the picka- 
ninnies. Of course, her mistress would call her off, but I 
could easily detect a tone of approbation in the voice of the 
mistress. The dog was often patted and stroked while the 
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mistress was telling me of the dog’s aversion to Negro chil- 
dren. I suppose the dog was no more oblivious to the im- 
port of these tonal and motor gestures than I was. She 
did not exhibit any of these menacing responses toward 
white children. I wondered if this might be a case of ca- 
nine “race prejudice.” Upon inquiry, I discovered several 
people who had observed similar white canine responses 
to Negroes. If this is true, it would seem to be a clear case 
of canine race prejudice, a culture trait acquired by all 
dogs socially responsive to that particular culture trait of 
their white masters. 

In this paper I have tried to show that the denial of cul- 
ture to subhuman animals is probably a phase of anthropo- 
centrism, and hence a serious psychological obstacle to the 
achievement of a methodological point of view which treats 
human phenomena as natural phenomena and makes no 
judgments of superiority and inferiority. In the face of 
the facts, the argument that only men have culture appears 
to me to be of the same general type as the old idea that 
the earth is the center of the solar system, that man is the 
“reason” for the existence of the universe, that only men 
can reason, and that only men have souls. 

I have suggested that, as in most other scientific data, 
culture differences are of degree and not of kind, or rather, 
that differences of kind are really abstractions from dif- 
ferences of degree. Just as animal intelligent and emo- 
tional behavior, anatomical and physiological structure 
and function, and group life, have their correlates in hu- 
man behavior, so the dividing line between animal and 
human culture is likewise vague and arbitrary. 

If this be true, cultural phenomena fall into the category 
of continuity which appears to characterize all other nat- 
ural phenomena. This view is not incompatible with the 
theory of emergent evolution but it makes the “emerging” 
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less spectacular and more understandable. It emphasizes 
the antecedents of the emergents. They do not emerge out 
of nothing. It is probable they seem so unique and soli- 
tary largely because of the limitations of our senses and 
scientific knowledge. 

Thus I conclude that the persistent attempt to set hu- 
man phenomena distinctly and widely apart from all other 
natural phenomena is a hang-over of theological teleology, 
an instance of organic ego-centrism, a type of wishful ag- 
grandizement and self-glorification. This attitude belongs 
in the realm of valuation, not in the realm of science. 
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ButcaRIA is, on the whole, a rural country, about 
eighty per cent of whose population is peasant; and it 
is one of the countries in which population movement 
toward the cities is still negligible. The percentage of 
the rural population today (1929) is practically as large 
as it was in 1880. Although transportation and com- 
munication facilities, such as railroads, highways, and 
reading materials are rapidly increasing at present, in 
the past they have been limited; and they have especially 
lacked among the peasant population whose group life we 
are considering. 

The following are the important primary groups of the 
peasants : 

The zadruga: This group has almost disappeared in 
Bulgaria, but it may be described here as an introduction 
to the present day family. It was a large kinship organi- 
zation of the gentile form, 1.e., kinship organization in 
which relationship is traced through the male line. How- 
ever, there were traces in the zadruga of the clan or female 
line of descent ; in some instances after marrying, a female 
might bring her family into the zadruga in which she was 
born. The ordinary membership of the zadruga consisted 
of thirty to forty individuals, but there were instances in 
which the membership was as high as a hundred or over.* 


1 J. K. Irechek, Kniazhestvo Bulgaria, chast I, pp. 85-90. 
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In this organization all was common; no one had private 
property except movables, such as clothes. When a small- 
er family or an individual wished to separate from the 
zadruga, they were allowed nothing except their private 
movable possessions. All members had certain equal 
rights and special duties. Whenever a member was away 
as in school or elsewhere he was supported by the common 
family. 

At the head of the zadruga as directors or ruling per- 
sons, were the domakin (male) and the domakinka (fe- 
male). These were elected by the older members of the 
organization. Once elected they became as parents of the 
whole group, and managed the affairs of the organization 
accordingly. The domakinka was usually the wife of the 
domakin, but she could also be some other than his wife. 

The disappearance of the zadruga group is due to gen- 
eral social evolution, and particularly to such factors as 
the passage of property division laws and the growth of 
individualism and larger freedom. 

Present day family: The ordinary present day Bulgar- 
ian family is individualistic: that is, it consists of father, 
mother, and children. However, traits of the zadruga or- 
ganization are observed in many families. Among the 
peasants not seldom are found several married brothers 
with their children and wives living together in their fa- 
ther’s house. One of the chief reasons, if not the chief, 
why brothers now dwell together in this way is, I think, 
the economic reason: they cannot afford to build sepa- 
rate dwellings for each. 

The peasant family lives in the village, in the small ru- 
ral community, or in the outskirts of the town. From there 
it goes out to cultivate its land. Ordinarily all the land of 
the family is not at one particular place, but divided into 
small fields which are scattered around the community 
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within a radius of about three or four miles, or farther. 
Although modern farm machinery is found in Bulgaria, 
the peasants’ working implements, on the whole, are still 
somewhat crude. They use oxen, buffaloes, or horses to 
the cart, wagon, or plough, and do most of their other field 
work by hand. Besides the field work, in which the women 
and children, as well as men, take part, the peasant family 
usually produces practically all its own necessities at home. 

The relationship group: Through direct blood connec- 
tion or through marriage, the peasant family radiates into 
a circle of close associations with other families; hence 
there is the more or less distinct larger relationship group. 
There are instances in which intimate interaction between 
related families may be cut off because of feuds or petty 
jealousies ; but in spite of such cases, the peasant family, 
a primary group in itself, is also a member of another kin- 
ship group. And in addition to blood or marriage rela- 
tions, there is what may be called the customary group re- 
lation—particularly the “god-father” relation. With this 
latter relation are connected many social customs. 

The village community: The ordinary Bulgarian vil- 
lage community is a primary group. By the peasants the 
size of the village is not estimated according to the num- 
ber of people in it, but according to the number of houses. 
At present the size of the various villages ranges from 
about fifty houses to over a thousand. Not many villages, 
however, are too large to be considered as primary groups. 
Every person over ten or fifteen years of age usually knows 
every one else in the village where he lives. I lived in a 
village of three-hundred-and-fifty houses and I knew al- 
most every inhabitant by his first name. People from 
larger villages have told me that they knew almost all the 
inhabitants, even the little children, in their respective vil- 
age communities. 
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Though not of first importance, the average Bulgarian 
village community is a primary group—a group where 
“face-to-face” association exists during a good share of 
the peasants’ time. The inhabitants of a Bulgarian village 
community have many opportunities of coming into direct 
contacts. In their daily tasks in the village or in the ad- 
joining fields, in their leisure time on the street or in the 
alley, in the village inn or in the coffee house, at the water 
fountain or at the village dancing center—in one way or 
another, at one place or another, the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage community come into face-to-face relations. 

Their common interests further bring them into close 
contacts. They have many common interests. In the 
past nearly every village had a common pasture. Recent- 
ly, because of population increase, the number and size 
of these pastures have been diminished, as the land has 
been distributed among families. To the respective com- 
mon pasture every villager sends his animals to graze, 
either in private flocks or herds or in common ones. The 
village has a common cattle herder, a buffalo herder, a 
horse herder, a swineherd, etc. At times a dispute over 
pastures of this sort, or land in cultivation, may arise be- 
tween two neighboring villages. Not infrequently such a 
dispute ends in a fight, a miniature war. In such cases 
people are very seldom if ever killed, but club blows are 
exchanged and even guns are fired, not to kill but to scare. 
Outside pressure in struggles like these, and inter-village 
rivalries, lead to stronger village community solidarity. 

In the public school, in the church, in the common regu- 
lation of field harvests, in common festivals, and of course 
in politics —in these and similar interests the villagers 
are commonly interested and bound into a primary group. 

In addition to the village communities proper, there are 
in Bulgaria smaller rural communities called kolibi or 
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mahli. ‘These are found particularly in the mountainous 
sections of the country. They cluster along roads, around 
stores, around inns, or the like. The sizes of the different 
mahli range from a few houses to about fifty. Several 
mahli that are near one another unite into a political unit, 
called obshtina (commune). In this way the several con- 
solidated mahli have common civil government, school, 
church, and like institutions. Except the more or less eco- 
logical difference (special relations), fundamentally the 
social organization of the mahli does not differ from that 
of the village proper. 

It should further be noted that a considerable number 
of the peasants live in the outskirts of towns. (The small- 
er of these towns are called palanki.) The social organi- 
zation of these, too, is like that of the village. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these towns are simply overgrown villages. 
Originally they were villages proper. 

The mahla: In the village proper this is a smaller por- 
tion of the village. A section of the village may be sep- 
arated by a small stream, a hill, a main road, or a similar 
boundary. Or it may be a cluster of houses around a cen- 
tering place, such as an inn or a store, but most commonly 
around a water fountain or well. Two or more of these 
conditions may combine to mark off the mahla. The num- 
ber and size of the mahli? vary with the size of the respec- 
tive villages and with the variation of the above condition- 
ing factors. The term mahla throws light on the similar- 
ity between the smaller rural communities and the villages 
proper. While not true of all, many villages have grown 
out of more or less separated mahli such as are now char- 
acteristic of the consolidated obshtina (commune). In- 
teresting light thrown on the social meaning of the mahla 
is found in the vocabulary of the peasants. When one 
goes to visit some of his neighbors, he says, “I am going 


2 Plural of mahla. 
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on mahla.” Smaller villages may have only a few mahili, 
while larger ones may have over fifteen of them. The 
mahla, then, is a primary group of more intimate relations 
than those of the whole village community. 

The sussedstvo: Even smaller socio-ecological units 
are to be distinguished within the mahla or the larger 
neighborhood. Each family is usually more intimately re- 
lated to the families ecologically next to it. The inhabi- 
tants of a cluster of houses within the mahla usually con- 
stitute a primary group second in importance only to the 
family group. We have designated this as the sussedstvo 
or the smaller neighborhood group. Often this group con- 
sists of families related by blood, but this is not the rule. 
One sussedstvo group is of course indirectly connected 
with others. For usually each home is a sort of center of 
the ones around it. Taking into account the inadequacy 
of analogies, the relation between and among these adjoin- 
ing homes may roughly be compared to the more or less 
evenly distributed trees of a rather dense forest, where the 
branches of each tree touch those of the trees next to it, 
and indirectly form contacts with the trees farther away. 
The trunk of each tree may represent the family as a unit; 
its branches, the individual members; the ground space 
below, the yard and garden of the family; and the whole 
forest, broken up by hills, roads, trails, valleys, or other 
breaks, may represent the entire village. 

In American cities, and for that matter in cities any- 
where, the occupants of one house or building often do not 
know who lives in the next house, and sometimes may not 
know whether any one at all lives there; but the situation 
in the Bulgarian peasant community is different. The 
peasant knows not only who his neighbors are but he 
knows every individual, chiidren included, by his first 
name and nickname. Not only this, but the peasant 
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knows even the animals of his neighbor, such as dogs, 
cattle, and horses. In other words, the peasant knows 
enough, and sometimes too much, about his neighbors. 
The children of the sussedstvo spend most of their waking 
hours together. The adults exchange short talks across 
the fence or make frequent visits in one another’s homes. 
Each family borrows various things from its near neigh- 
bors in time of need. When one’s cornmeal or flour has 
not come from the mill, he goes to his neighbor to bor- 
row. If the housekeeper’s fire should by bad luck go out, 
she gets some fire coals from her neighbors. To one in 
need of help the neighbors will likely give a hand. On 
“Soul’s Day” (Zadushnitsa, which is observed for the 
dead) or on similar occasions, neighbors exchange food 
and invite one another to customary festivals and cere- 
monies. On other occasions, when one indulges in a sort 
of luxury by having a chicken dinner, often after much 
chasing of the frightened bird he catches his own chicken 
in his neighbors’ yard; perhaps they help him catch it. 
In short, the sussedstvo group is one of very intimate re- 
lations, and hence a primary group of significance. 

Play groups: Not only in Bulgarian peasant commu- 
nities, but also in countries like the United States, play © 
groups are ill-defined, except when they are such purposely 
organized groups as baseball teams, card playing clubs, or 
kindergarten groups. Important as these purposely or- 
ganized groups may be, they are lacking in the peasant 
communities. There are found the natural play groups. 
The children of the neighborhood, who spend most of their 
waking time together on the village roads or in the yards 
of their homes, form such natural groups. The animal- 
herding boys, and sometimes girls, who watch the animals 
in the pastures and play together whenever they get a 
chance, especially at hoon when the sheep pant in the 
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shade, the cattle lie under the trees, or the water-buffaloes 
cool themselves in the pool, are natural play groups. The 
gatherings at the water fountain or well, where younger 
and older women come for water and where younger and 
older men bring the animals to drink—where they while 
their time away in chatting, gossiping, laughing,etc.—are 
at least in part natural play groups. Then there are the 
sedenki. ‘These are groups of girls of the neighborhoods, 
who gather in the evenings in homes, or if the weather is 
warm and dry, build a fire out by the road and spin and 
knit and sing, and most of all wait for the young men who 
soon come to help with the folk songs, and perhaps with 
folk dances, and why not court also? These, too, are nat- 
ural play groups. Again, the village folk-dances which 
take place every Sunday and holiday at special centers, 
where every one is welcome to dance and enjoy himself, 
are natural play groups. These and many similar groups 
are the play groups of the Bulgarian peasants. Their play 
groups are part of their home, of their neighborhood, of 
their community, of their occupation, of their customary 
beliefs.* 

In summary, the important primary groups of the Bul- 
garian peasants are (1) the zadruga, which has almost en- 
tirely disappeared, (2) the family, (3) the relationship 
group, (4) the village or rural community, (5) the mahla, 
(6) the sussedstvo, and (7) the various natural play 
groups. The degree of face-to-face associations varies 
with the particular groups. The degree of attachment to 
these groups varies more or less, not necessarily in every 
case directly with the degree of face-to-face contacts, al- 
though this seems to be the general rule, but in accordance 
with the more definite conception of the group as a “unit.” 
The “family,” the “village,” and the “mahla” are more 
definitely conceived of as units and the “identification” 


3 For further information on play groups, see article by the same writer in 
Playground and Recreation, June, 1929, pp. 156-157. 
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with them is more distinct. But in general the peasant 
individual has a strong feeling of belonging to all the pri- 
mary groups of his community. He grows up in these 
groups and automatically thinks and feels that he belongs 
to them. He is a part of these wholes. This feeling of be- 
longing is expressed not only by his attitudes in given sit- 
uations in which the interests of the groups are concerned, 
but also in his constant vocabulary. The “we” and “our” 
terms are constantly employed: “We do this,” “we do 
that,” “we have this or that,” “our house is such,” and 
“our fields are good or bad,” “our work is done,” “our vil- 
lage is better than yours,” “our game is more interesting,” 
and so on. Such are some of the expressions one hears 
among the Bulgarian peasants. 





THE ASIATIC CIVILIZATION 
IN TRANSITION 
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In TRUTH, the people of the Orient are now evolving a 
semblance of Occidental civilization from their own cul- 
tural foundations. No one, however, can foretell exactly 
what the finished product of this evolving civilization will 
be. Judging from the external phenomenon of this occiden- 
talizing process of the Orient which has been going on for a 
half century throughout Eastern Asia, the ultimate result 
seems to be the displacement of the Oriental ways of life 
by those of the Occident. Even now, the predominant 
impression which one naturally gets in the Oriental world 
is the replica of Western society. No doubt, it is a crude 
copy of the Western civilization. It is a sure imitation of 
the Occidental life. 

Let us take a few examples. The pavement of the streets 
in the large cities is done exactly like that in the Occidental 
cities. The only differences lie in their construction ma- 
terial and inferior technique in city planning. The build- 
ings for all kinds of major business use are constructed 
after Western models. The style of clothes is also rapidly 
being Westernized. In the streets, one can see that the 
majority of pedestrians are in Western clothes. Even the 
governmental officers from the errand boys to the gover- 
nor and the ruler appear in Western style clothes. In so- 
called notable societies, most of the wedding and other 
ceremonies are performed in a manner in which the West- 
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erners do. This is done simply as a new fashion, which is 
another name for “Western” Haku rai, although it is usu- 
ally very expensive to do so. This zeal for Westernization 
has led the people to believe that it is most desirable on 
earth to do everything in Western style. 

In consonance with the Westernizing of the ways of 
daily life, the spirit of industrial enterprise is becoming 
more and more dominant. Money making seems to the 
young peoples of the Orient today the only coveted occu- 
pation that one should pursue in his life. As money is 
scarce, nowhere else does money enjoy its sovereign power 
more than in the Orient. We are often told that America 
is a country where the dollar rules everything; in this re- 
spect the Orient excels America many fold. The chief goal 
of an Oriental young man in his life is to get a position of 
ideal income for his family. As a result, just as Karl Marx 
achieved his interpretation of the history of Western Eu- 
rope of the Industrial Revolution from the standpoint of 
economic determinism and class struggle, so there are not 
few men and women in the Orient who do not hesitate to 
follow the tenets of the Marxian socialism. This social- 
istic trend of the Oriental mind is now overflowing Eastern 
Asia. But this is not the reaction against the rise of cap- 
italism here as in Western Europe. It is rather an echo 
of the evolution of the Western material civilization in the 
Orient. Thus, although some suggest that the Orient to- 
day is in the proletariat stage over against the capitalistic 
West, she is decidedly leaning toward the capitalistic and 
materialistic stage. It is yet too early for a socialism to 
take its root here in the Orient. The masses of the Orien- 
tals are not yet ready to understand the meaning of an 
industrial democracy, and the consequences of capitalism. 
Most of them live miserably in unsanitary factories and 
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farms and undernourished homes because they think that 
it is their adamantine lot to live as such. 

This self-complacency, which is so characteristic a trait 
of the Oriental, is fortified by means of various heavenly 
beliefs in different Asiatic countries. Take Japan for in- 
stance. Any one who travels throughout Japan will see 
first of all the magnificent buildings and arches of shrines 
and adorations located in every city and village. There 
are the places where the national ghosts are supposed to 
dwell. To these jim jya, or shrines, the governor and the 
mayor and other officers heading the public make visits 
and bow their heads a half dozen times, throwing money 
into the collection box. It seems that every Japanese be- 
lieves in some sort of divine being who controls his nation’s 
weal and woe. Many thousand of yen are spent for this 
idol worship from the national treasury. The outcome of 
this worship is the intensive feeling of nationalism and the 
spirit of intolerance. The same condition of religious fa- 
naticism may be seen in China and Korea, each having its 
own object of devotion and worship. In this way the social 
solidarity of each is maintained. 

It is, however, surprising to note how such ghost wor- 
ship and the utilization of scientific invention and discov- 
ery can exist side by side without contradictions. In many 
cases, the ghost worship is helped by scientific inventions! 
Note the electric light shining above the sacrificial altars! 

All this predominant coloring of the Oriental life with 
the Western features is only external. The core of this 
intermingling is still purely Oriental. Although a Japan- 
ese or a Korean is in Western style clothes and living 
in a Western furnished house, he remains out and out the 
Japanese or the Korean. He does not and for that account 
cannot appreciate nor even talk fluently any one of the 
Western languages. It is good for him, however, because 
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a whole-hearted adoption of the real Western civilization 
means the downfall of his own Oriental characteristics 
without which he cannot exist. Thus assimilation of the 
cultural depth of the West is not only unnecessary but 
seemingly contradicts the capacity of the Oriental mind. 

For centuries the Oriental peoples have been accustomed 
to live under the aristocratic systems of society. Their 
time-honored ideal of special privilege and class discrimi- 
nation is still prevalent even among those who have lived 
and been educated in the democratic societies of the West. 
The class favor is the rule of all business and government. 
The royal blood is the standard of seeking the rulers of 
the nation, although aristocracy is abolished in some Ori- 
ental countries. The king of Japan, for example, is yet the 
vicegerant of Heaven, and the people are his subjects. He 
is worshipped as the supreme lord of the earth. Below 
him, there is a minute gradation of social classes as in the 
days of feudal Europe. Each lower class must obey the 
next higher class without condition. Because of this, it is 
the highest hope and desire of the people to make a kin- 
ship with any of the official classes. In doing any kind of 
business, an official favor is necessary, for it means every- 
thing here in the Orient. The Orient has not yet seemed 
to get out of the tribal stage of social evolution. The spirit 
of nepotism is ruling the heart of the Orient. Woe to those 
who have no relatives in the governmental offices either 
central or local! The highest ideal of the people thus is to 
get into an office of the government. As the desire is grow- 
ing and multiplying, the entrance is too difficult for any 
one to try who has not any relatives already in the govern- 
ment to help him. The Koreans, for example, are exclud- 
ed from the higher offices. Even the head office of a small 
village is frequently occupied by a Japanese in Korea, be- 
cause he is personally favored by those who are already 
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in power in the government. Even the running of a street- 
car in Seoul is done mostly by the Japanese boys. All this 
is chiefly due to the working of private influences rather 
than to the central government itself. The political system 
of Japan today is nothing but the network of relatives and 
personal friends. 

On reaching the Orient one should get the impression 
that this is the land of policemen. Everywhere is the po- 
liceman, in hotels, in the streets, in public halls, in street 
and railway cars, in schools, and in churches. Everywhere 
one is followed and questioned. The policeman is guiding 
and determining what the public should think and act. 
He determines, for example, what books may be printed 
and who is to speak in public lectures and sermons. The 
college and university professors must submit their manu- 
scripts to the police stations to be examined and censored 
before they can be printed or to be delivered to the stu- 
dents. Manuscripts for magazines and newspapers must 
also be endorsed by the police. Hence the standard of all 
truths is in the hands of the policemen. Every detail of 
one’s travel is watched both openly and secretly. One is to 
go and to come under the secret watches of the spies at 
both ends of the trip. Every man therefore seems to be a 
policeman and a spy. Even the ticket-punching man at 
the way out in the railway station will stare the traveler 
directly in the face. 

Another serious problem which is now in transition in 
the Orient is the women in industry and their sufferings. 
They are certainly poor creatures when compared with the 
high-heeled ladies in America. The old Oriental ideal of 
treating women as inferior to man is gradually fading, and 
yet it is still powerful in ruling the minds of the Orientals. 
No matter whose wife she is, she has to remain secondary 
to her husband. She cannot, and is not permitted to, come 
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in and sit with men and converse with them. Most of the 
Oriental women are working harder with hands and feet 
than the man. She is everywhere in industry, in paper 
manufacturing plants, in coaling stations, and in the fields. 
She is a slave to all sorts of manual work. And yet she is 
socially of little account. The woman movement is yet 
feeble. The solution of this problem seems to be that man 
must first free himself from the aristocratic ideals before 
woman can do anything for her freedom. 

The above description of the life-conditions of the Orien- 
tals indicates nothing but the fact that the present Orient 
is in transition. When anything goes to the extreme there 
arises within itself a contradiction which by necessity 
brings about an entirely new condition of existence. The 
present condition here is unbearable, and some change 
must be made in all departments of life. Every conscien- 
tious person is unsatisfied with his present lot here. This 
state of universal discontent is the dynamic source of the 
present unrest and transition. Here the highest virtue must 
be discontent and change. 








THE CITY: SPATIAL NEARNESS 
AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


THE METROPOLITAN city is a region of spatial nearness 
and of many social distances. At least such is the strident 
note that sounds through a new and scholarly document 
entitled, The Gold Coast and the Slum.’ The very title 
bespeaks an explanation in terms of wide economic differ- 
ences. As the differences in economic resources of persons 
increase, social distances widen despite the cutting down 
of spatial distances to a minimum under urban conditions. 

As the divergencies between the culture heritages of 
these different economic groups which live side by side, 
become multiplied, it becomes increasingly evident that 
urban people “cannot even with the best of good will be- 
come neighbors.” The city becomes a network of com- 
plexes of differences in wealth, accompanying attitudes, 
values, and culture traits held superficially together by a 
physical nearness, but toppling apart by chasmic social 
distances. 

The Gold Coast and the Slum forcefully bounds the 
limits of five worlds that revolve to themselves within the 
metropolitan city, which in this case is Chicago.’ But to 


1 Written by Dr. Harvey W. Zorbaugh, with a Preface by Professr Robert E. 
Park. Published by the University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. xv-+-287. 

2 From Preface by Doctor Park, p. ix. 

8 The reader of course needs to keep in mind that this work does not pretend 
to envisage the big city completely. It concentrates on those interstitial areas 
existing between the main business center and the residential areas not yet endan- 
gered by the approach of business. 
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one who has spent only a short time in a few large popula- 
tion centers, there comes to mind over and over the re- 
semblances common to them all. There are the “gold 
coasts” wallowing in wealth; the “little hells” restless in 
dire poverty ; the “greenwich villages” exuding bohemian 
life and freedom from traditions; the “rialtoes” alive with 
individual peddlers, panhandlers, and the like; and the 
rooming house districts where no one cares, no one stays 
long. In Chicago these five types of universes are found 
jumbled physically close together with countless miles of 
social distance existing between them, with respectability 
in juxtaposition with vice, with conventionalities in jux- 
taposition with bohemianism, with luxury in juxtaposi- 
tion with toil, with traveled horizons in juxtaposition with 
immigrant village seclusions.* And a fairly good measur- 
ing rod of all the implicit social distances seems to be the 
prosaic and monetary scale of rentals. The high-rental 
élite live spatially near low-rental down-and-outers, with 
the variations in social distances paralleling the ranges in 
rentals. Here at least is an interesting topic for further 
research: Social distances among city dwellers tend to 
vary in direct proportion to differences in rentals.° 

As the reader advances into Dr. Zorbaugh’s excellent 
delineations of the five intra-urban areas, he does not pro- 
ceed far before observing the recurrence of another signifi- 
cant phenomenon. In the Gold Coast, “one does not 
know one’s neighbors.” Or, as a resident says: “I live in 
a twenty-apartment hotel and of the others who live in it, 
I have a speaking acquaintance with but five and know 
but one.”* A fashionable hotel gave a Saturday night 


4H. W. Zorbaugh, idid., p. 4. 

5In an analysis of a “normal” area of middle-class residents of Los Angeles 
(to be published soon), Dr. B. A. McClenahan distinguishes at some length be- 
tween “neighbors” and the original meaning of “nigh-dwellers,” noting a cyclic return 
under urban conditions of neighbors to the mere state of nigh-dwelling, with social 
contacts reduced and social distances expanded. 


6 Ibid., p. 66. 
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dance for its patrons, which was well attended, but it 
was soon discovered that “no one from the hotel was at- 
tending.” 

A few blocks away are the slums, “full of unadjusted, 
often psychopathic personalities who are isolated from 
their old associates,” and in varying degrees from each 
other. In a few short paces you are in “Towertown” or 
“Bohemia,” composed for the most part of “egocentric 
poseurs, neurotics, rebels against the conventions of Main 
Street or the gossip of the foreign community, seekers of 
atmosphere, dabblers in the occult, dilettantes in the arts, 
or parties to drab lapses from a moral code which the city 
has not yet destroyed.”’ In the Rialto district, a run- 
down, dilapidated business area of pawnshops, cheap thea- 
ters, second-hand stores, taxi stands, are found “the hobo, 
radical, squawker, and stick-up man, the panhandler, the 
flapper and the prostitute, the dopey, the jazz hound, the 
gold digger, and the charity girl.”* What a motley array, 
and how little social nearness except by force of circum- 
stances. But the rooming house district is the area su- 
preme of social distances. The houses themselves have 
no dining room, no reception room, no common meeting 
ground. Few acquaintances develop. “In a year and a 
half I didn’t come to know over twenty well enough to 
speak to them out of three hundred people in and out in 
that time.”® A universal barrier of district is found. The 
keeper has no personal interest in his roomers, dhd the 
rooming-house is “a place of anonymous relationships.” 
Exaggeratingly put: “One knows no one, is known by no 
one.” In the rooming-house district public opinion does 
not exist and “there is not even gossip.”*° These facts 


7 Ibid., p. 92. 

8 [bid., p. 106. 
9 Ibid., p. 73. 

10 [bid. 
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lead to the observation that marked social distances pre- 
vail not only between the social worlds of urban transi- 
tional areas but also within each of these worlds them- 
selves. 

Each of the five social worlds is characterized by special 
social distance variations. The Gold Coast, for instance, 
is characterized by a deal of social climbing, and vertical 
distances are in a state of constant flux. Social distances 
within the slum are somewhat modified by a cosmopolitan- 
ism which furnishes a “tolerance of foreign customs and 
ideas not to be found without the slum.” And yet new 
social chasms are opened up whenever old world preju- 
dices come into conflict. In the bohemian district (Tow- 
ertown) there is a social nearness resting on a common 
freedom from conventionality and a social distance born 
of the independence of life of the denizens. Dr. Zorbaugh 
explains that with the increasing general breakdown of 
conventional behavior which is spreading in city life gen- 
erally, the bohemian-minded are no longer forced into 
seeking refuge in special districts from public opinion.” 
The social distances within the Rialto, or the rundown 
business area, are overcome in part by a common sense of 
defeat, by a common struggle for livelihood through simi- 
lar means of preying upon passers-by. In the rooming- 
house district, social distances are at their maximum with 
no modifications occurring. 

The social distances that separate the numerous social 
worlds of the city and that exist within each of these 
worlds cut the life of the big city into countless parts and 
“so atomize the life of the city.”** The only connecting 
factors seem to be the formal ones connected with spatial 


11 Jbid., p. 151. 
12 Jbid., p. 104. 
18 Jbid., p. 45. 
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nearness. The city tends to become pluralistic with each 
little contact group absorbed and lost in its own limited 
social world. Divisive social distances create the problem 
of the modern city." 

In the city private life must not be invaded, and per- 
sonal distances are maintained. Whereas in the tradition- 
al rural districts everyone knows everyone else’s affairs, 
the city draws the line on such procedure until a person 
is “down and out.” Anglo-Saxon individualistic philos- 
ophy is ascribed by our author as an explanatory factor. 
In the areas of the defeated, missions and settlements step 
in to remedy and rehabilitate. “You must not interfere 
with a man’s private life and affairs until he is down and 
out and gone to the devil. Then, however, you are per- 
mitted to step in and see what you can do for him.”** City 
life is characterized by formal relations and anonymities 
until personal defeats permit informal relations to be es- 
tablished again. 

In the five intra-city worlds under study the church has 
been losing contacts with local life. In the four areas of 
lost economic status the church is often viewed as “a mil- 
lionaire’s club,” and even in the Gold Coast no close re- 
lationships with local conditions are maintained by the 
church. In the immigrant areas where the Catholic church 
maintains connections the second generation are found to 
be breaking away. Under urban conditions wide social 
distances develop between the church and community 
activities.” 


14 Jbid., p. 16. 


15 [bid., p. 153. 


16 Jbid. The author contends that when the community is shattered by social 
distances the church and even the home tend to degenerate. The breakdown of 
the transitional urban community is brought about by the invasion of residential 
areas by business enterprise. Thus, the argument may be carried one step further 
and the assertion made that business invasions in residential areas lead to the disin- 
tegration of the church and home. Other urban trends are also operative in modi- 
fying church and home life, for changes in these institutions are occurring in resi- 
dential areas not yet approached by business activities. 
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In the study of immigrant homes in the city a general 
urban tendency may be seen magnified. By adopting 
American ways, the second generation lose status in their 
homes. By continuing parental culture traits when “in 
public,” they lose status with their peers in daily life out- 
side the home. “If the child conforms to American defi- 
nition he is a delinquent in the eyes of his parent; if to 
parental, he is a delinquent in the eyes of the school and 
law.”*" He fails to be understood at home and outside. 
He tries to regain the equivalent of the lost status and 
joins with other boys who are in a similar fix. The result 
is the gang.** In the gang, the boy finds status,—by main- 
taining delinquency patterns. In the city the social dis- 
tances that develop between a boy and his parental cul- 
ture on one hand and between him and prevailing urban 
culture as represented by the school, law, and adult com- 
munity conventions on the other, lead to the rise of the 
gang where social nearness is built up around delinquency 
behavior. 

The city thus becomes an anomaly of spatial nearness 
and social distances. If it would seem that physical near- 
ness and social distance are contradictory and abnormal, 
then the big city is a contradiction and a huge abnormal- 
ity. As the influence of the city spreads, the normal proc- 
esses of the larger society become reversed and turned 
back upon themselves. But perhaps other forces are at 
work in the city; perhaps urban life may be able to right 
itself before a complete repudiation of those values which 
have been considered essential takes place. 


17 Jbid., p. 176. 


18 For a complete analysis of this trend, see Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang, 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
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Book Notes 


POVERTY. By Roserr W. Ketso. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929, pp. vii+-360. 

Poverty is one of the most vexing of all social problems. It is 
as old as human society. Yet we do not possess adequate knowledge 
of its causes, much less know how to control and prevent it. The 
purpose of this book is to observe poverty as a phase of modern 
life; to estimate its extent; to appraise its causes; and to analyze the 
several processes now consciously set up to defeat it. The book is 
divided into three parts, dealing respectively with (1) the meaning 
and extent of poverty, (2) its causes, and (3) its remedies, both the 
attempted and the proposed. 

The part dealing with the causes of poverty constitutes the most 
important section. Nearly two-thirds of the book is devoted to this 
phase of the problem. The chief alleged causes are: the pressure 
of population upon available means of subsistence, war, political and 
economic change, the industrial system, natural helplessness, sick- 
ness, physical handicaps, mental incompetence, wasteful and ex- 
hausting habits, crime, and unwise efforts at remedy. The author 
contends that there is no basic cause. Causes vary in impor- 
tance. Environmental influences are claimed to exert a more far- 
reaching effect than personal causes. Overpopulation is regarded 
as a fundamental cause. War, political and economic change, the 
industrial system, and unwise efforts at remedy are causes rather 
than mere occasions. 

The control and regulation of propagation is held to be the chief 
need. The greatest secondary attack upon poverty is the control 
of disease. Other suggested remedies are: the control of the feeble- 
minded; the regulation of industry; and the banning of alcoholic 
poisoning. 

There is some repetition throughout the book. The section on 
remedies is considerably abbreviated. The major concrete material 
is statistical in nature, some of which lacks accuracy. But the book 
is a usable text. It is one of the most thoroughgoing treatments of 
the causes of poverty and represents a contribution to our under- 


standing of human misery. M. H. N. 
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WELFARE WORK IN MILL VILLAGES. By Harriet L. Her- 
rinG. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1929, pp. xii-+-406. 

This book is a study of the welfare work carried on in the textile 
mills and factories of North Carolina. A first-hand investigation 
was made of 322 out about 500 mills. The factories were carefully 
selected and accordingly the material should be typical of the work 
as a whole and should indicate both the merits and demerits of the 
welfare program. 

The earlier workers in these mills came largely from the rural 
districts and were extremely individualistic in thought and action. 
They were uneducated and their children were illiterate. To meet 
this situation many employers established schools, day classes for 
the children, and in many places night classes for adults. Public 
education has since been extended and the day schools are largely 
paid for out of public funds and the evening schools are increasingly 
financed in similar fashion. 

The religious needs of mill villages also required attention and 
much has been done by employers to help the churches. In fact, 
the author says that aid to churches and Sunday schools is the most 
widespread and most common form of outside-help-activity carried 
on by the mills of North Carolina. 

Another development consists of “community work.” At first 
volunteers were used, but in recent years various types of trained 
workers have been employed. The work is general, that is, for the 
entire community and the functions performed are various. These 
may include the direction of clubs, community singing, athletic work, 
recreation, clinics, first aid, etc. Health service has developed sep- 
arately. The company doctor represents the older form of service, 
but more recently nursing, health campaigns and sanitation have 
been emphasized. There has been considerable experimentation 
with group insurance. The company store plan was generally tried 
but is gradually being abandoned. 

The author gives considerable space to an experiment in employee 
representation and to the housing program. These mills house about 
70 per cent of their employees. There exists a variety of attitudes 
toward this welfare program, and these divergent views are found 
among both employers and workers. One criticism is aimed at the 
development of two types of churches—one for the mill people and 
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another for the rest of the community. Often the same denomina- 
tion has two such churches in a single village. 

Paternalism, philanthropy and the desire to procure loyalty were 
the important causes for the promotion of welfare work. More re- 
cently the economic value of the work has been emphasized. The 
results are still somewhat obscure. Wages have probably not been 
decreased but protective legislation has been avoided. Trade union- 
ism likewise has been prevented from maintaining a consistent 
growth. Others, however, believe that much good is being accom- 
plished. G. B. M. 


RACE ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN. By Bruno Lasker. Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 1929, pp. xvi+394. 

Decidedly refreshing, free from traditional lines of approach, 
drawn from a wide range of source materials furnished by numer- 
ous collaborators from various parts of the United States, Mr. 
Lasker has prepared a report of a first order. The document is 
overflowing with case materials at once enlightening and challenging. 
It is a valuable source book for the study of attitudes, status, social 
distance, personality, and other social psychological concepts. 

Four major questions are raised: (1) What race attitudes do chil- 
dren have? (2) How are race attitudes acquired? (3) How are race 
attitudes taught? (4) How may race attitudes be modified? In this 
way the author makes an inroad upon the roots of social dis- 
harmony. 

The answers to the foregoing questions run in part as follows: (1) 
The bases of the race attitudes of children are found in fear, hostil- 
ity, unfairness, patronage, and ridicule; a progressive development 
according to ages is observed. (2) Race attitudes of children do not 
originate directly in “instinct,” but. in the experiences of children 
through continuous contact, observation, and the absorption of 
adult attitudes, and institutional influences. In their race reactions 
children vary according to their physiological differences. (3) The 
race attitudes of children are taught them by their elders directly 
and indirectly at school, by many unanalyzed ways at Sunday 
School, and through recreational factors. (4) Adverse race attitudes 
of children may be (a) avoided or (b) modified and removed by 
skillful educational methods in the home, school, church. Altogether, 
Mr. Lasker has given a penetrating analysis and a pragmatic pro- 
cedure, both of which possess unusual merit. E. S. B. 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY. By Avucusrus W. Hayes. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1929, pp. 598. 

Rural sociology textbooks have been published in rapid succes- 
sion during the past few years. Each author, in turn, has endeav- 
ored to present new material and to approach the subject from a 
unique angle. Professor Hawthorn, followed by Professor Sims, 
blazed a new trail in that they treated the subject from a unitary 
standpoint, although each had a different viewpoint. Professor 
Hayes has no unitary point nor special thesis to maintain, other 
than his contention that rural social life is not a separate and dis- 
tinct entity apart from the larger social life of the state and nation, 
but as a vital part of society. But there is no central theme run- 
ning through the book. The author is primarily interested in re- 
constructing all phases of rural life. He aims to impress the reader 
with the necessity of a greater interest in and a better understanding 
of rural life conditions and needs. Research, instruction and leader- 
ship are the essential service of rural sociology. 

New material and interpretations are found throughout the book, 
although much of the material has been taken from previous reports. 
The work is partially synthetic in character. The reader is im- 
pressed with the logical arrangement of chapters, the mode of 
treating the concrete material and the emphases. Two chapters are 
devoted to social and historical backgrounds and comparative rural 
life in America. The other chapters follow in logical order, dealing 
with such topics as population, economic factors, standards of life, 
psychological factors, socialization, leadership, political factors, town 
and country relationships, community organization, rural organiza- 
tions and institutions, and social pathologies. Rural education is 
given special consideration. Topics for discussion and investigation, 
together with bibliographies are appended. M. H. N. 


BLACK AMERICA. By Scotr Nearinc. The Vanguard Press, 
New York, 1929, pp. 275. 

The United States with its large Negro population is the only 
great modern empire containing a subject race within the homeland. 
In describing the life and labors of these black subjects in the agri- 
cultural South and the industrial North the author deals with them 
not as a “social problem” but as “an oppressed race.” Carefully 
picked and sometimes lurid and extreme cases reveal Southern farm 
wages too low to provide “even a wholesome diet and decent cloth- 
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ing,” shameful living conditions and segregation in North and South, 
and job-discrimination in industrial centers simply “because they 
are Negroes.” “Probably 99 per cent of all jobs in the United States 
that are secured by Negroes, other than farm jobs, are secured from 
white employers” who hold the means of production and “make 
every effort to keep this ownership in their own hands because they 
realize that the capital-holding class is bound to be the ruling class.” 
The solution is socialistic—the union of Negro and white working 
masses in smashing the present economic and social structure and 
“replacing it with a cooperative economic system under working- 
class control.” 

Overlooking the obviously biased approach and the overemphasis 
of economic in contrast to cultural and psychological factors, the 
book assembles much valuable source materia! on race exploitation. 
Not least in interest is the excellent collection of 159 pictures show- 
ing the Negro at home and at work, North and South, being segre- 
gated, lynched, and struggling for advancement. N. N. Puckett 

Western Reserve University 


ALLGEMEINE SOZIOLOGIE. By Leopotp von Wiese. Part II. 
— & Humblot, Munich and Leipzig, 1929, pp. xiv-- 
Professor von Wiese already has a reputation as an important 
contributor to sociology as a special social science, whose major field 
of study is social processes, and the extent to which association and 
disassociation (social distance) takes place in and through these 
processes. The Part I of his general sociology, published in 1924, 
centered attention on those human actions, both individual and 
group, which relate to actions of other human beings. 

In Part II, attention is directed to collective behavior, group na- 
ture, and group actions. The foundations of group unity are found 
in wish-tendencies (Wunschstreibungen), which are evidently similar 
to Thomas’ four wishes. These are expressed through interactions 
(Beziehungen). Von Wiese’s sociological system thus becomes one 
of wish-tendencies, interactions and processes, and groups and social 
patterns. His system includes parts of the thinking of Simmel (spe- 
cific science), Thomas (wishes), Ross (specific processes), and Park 
(collective behavior). Von Wiese concludes his system by chapters 
dealing with the state and the church, and with the relation of vari- 
ous institutions to one another. Taken altogether, the author has 
made a distinct contribution to German sociology. E. S. B. 
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STRICTLY PRIVATE. By Maurice Cuiwecxer. The Stratford 
Company, Boston, 1929, pp. 335. 

Strictly Private purports to be “the intimate diary of a doctor.” 
On the title page is the question, “Should the doctor tell?” and the 
answer, “Well, I am telling.” The value of a diary depends upon 
the faithfulness of the records and upon the intimacy of the revela- 
tions of the attitudes of the diarist. The revelations are partially 
marred by the unrestrained cynical humor of the good doctor but 
there is more in the book than at first meets the eye. What one 
reads between the lines often becomes of more importance than the 
lines themselves. Herein are shown the trials and tribulations of 
the doctor and of a score of patients. Some of the tragic events are 
traced in a serio-comic vein which may cause not a few readers to 
suspect that the author is a bit of a heartless knave at times, which 
God forbid! It would have been a fine thing if the doctor could 
have furnished the attitudes of the other party to some of his re- 
marks. One of the values of the book lies in the occupational atti- 
tudes of the author. The worthy man reveals himself as an out- 
standing adherent of the medical profession and as an extreme an- 
tagonist of anything that would destroy the apotheosis of medical 
practice. And what a difficult time the doctor has in the extraction 
of fees! Still another value may be found in the portrayal of the 
passing revue taking place in the sanctum of the physician’s office— 
the sex obsessed, the sex repressed, the harlot, the lover, the flapper, 
the spinster, the dopester, the neurotic—truly a pageantry of dam- 
aged souls, minds and bodies. Possibly the doctor can be forgiven 
for his unrestrained humor—a saving grace for his sanity. Intimate 
revelations of the consultation room are made very briefly—much 
too briefly to get the entire value that might have accrued if lengthier 
accounts had been given. But the book is on che whole entertaining 
and presents a slice of life in a unique kaleidoscopic fashion. Doctor 
Chideckel ought to keep on with his recording, check his levity a bit, 
and portray a more highly valuable picture of the life of an Ameri- 
can town physician in this year of grace. M. J. V. 
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FAMILY LIFE TODAY. Mancarer E. Ricu, editor. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 


ton and New York, 1928, pp. +244. This book consists of the papers presented 
at the Conference in celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of Family Social 
Work in America. The subject matter is divided into the following parts: 
The Background; the Founding of New Families; Work, Wages and Leisure; 
Outward and Inward Ministries; and Family Social Work Looks Forward and 
Back. Throughout the book the permanent bases of family life are recognized 
and emphasized, but no effort is made to recover functions absorbed by other 
agencies. Among the items in the program for improved family life are included: 
parental education, family allowances, development of personality, the con- 
structive use of leisure and spiritual ideals. Emphasis is also placed on the 
mental relations between the family and the neighborhood. One of the chapters 
deals with social case work, and the final paper gives a brief resume the 
family welfare movement in this country. 


THE NEW CITIZENSHIP. By Sesa Exprivce. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 


York, 1929, pp. vii+357. After showing popular government in its present 
form is disappointing and how the formal plans to extend the suffrage, shorten 
the ballot, to secure wider exercise for the initiative, referendum and recall, 
the author urges increased activity for every citizen in primary groups dealing 
with civic matters. He would have each citizen spend at least two hours daily 
in giving attention to and participating in public matters, and two hours daily 
in educational and esthetic activities and training. The development of citizens’ 
groups to include all is in accord with current sociological theory. The next 
problem is to get these groups organized and functioning well for everyone. 


MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE. By Earnesr Gruenimnc. Century Co., 1928, 
pp. xix+728. In this large and well-documented volume, the author makes 
good on his sixfold thesis. He has given (1) the agrarian basis of Mexican his- 
tory, (2) the background of the religious conflict in Mexico, (3) the economic 


basis of Mexican militarism, (4) a documented account of Mexican contem- 
porary politics, (5) a description of the issues underlying the recurring differ- 
ences between the United States and Mexico, (6) the facts showing the unity 
of Mexico’s past and present. The Calles administration is credited with having 
made special progress in a number of important ways. An excellent bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 


FORMS OF INDIVIDUALITY. By E. Jorpan. Progress Publishing Co., Indian- 


apolis, 1927, pp. ix+469. Philosophical and metaphysical at times, the author 
repudiates Spencerian sociology and presents his own ideas concerning “the 
grounds of order” in human relations. He treats of the socialized mind and 
the group concept, the corporate person, and of corporate organization. A doc- 
trine of the will is made central. The discussion frequently takes on an argu- 
mentative turn and at times becomes entirely speculative. 


PUBLIC POOR RELIEF IN NORTH CAROLINA. By Roy M. Brown. The 


University of North Carolina Press, 1928, pp. 163. An effort is made to trace 
the development of the relief of the poor in the state of North Carolina from 
the earliest beginnings to the present time. Even the English background is 
given. The inadequacy of the earlier methods and institutions for dealing with 
the poor is depicted and illustrated. The improvements made in outdoor relief 
and institutional care of dependents are indicated. 


INCOMES AND LIVING COSTS OF A UNIVERSITY FACULTY. Edited by 


Y. Henperson and M. R. Davie. Yale University Press, 1926, pp. x+170. 
Careful prepared factual data are given concerning the economic levels of the 
Yale faculty, the marital status and size of families, various sources of faculty 
incomes, insurance status. Enlargement of the faculty is viewed as a cause of 
low salaries. The editors are careful not to indulge in unwarranted generaliza- 
tions or comments. 
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THE MOTIVES OF MEN. By Georce A. Coz. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929, 
pp. x+265. In many ways this is Dr. Coe’s best work. It combines his usual 
incisiveness, fearlessness, wit, and at the same time strikes straight home at 
the foibles and weaknesses of men and women, of age and youth, yea, of both 
traditional and current tihnking. Despite the cheap religious expressions of 
the day, the dominance of economic and materialistic standards, the superficial- 
ities of youth and the truculence of all who aspire to promotion, the reader 
finishes the book with the feeling that as long as friendly critics are abroad 
and able to point out human and social weakness, there is a better day ahead. 


THE NEW DAY IN HOUSING. By Louis H. Pinx. Introduction by Alfred E. 
Smith. John Day Co., New York, 1928, pp. xiv-+208. Despite the fact that 
the United States is the wealthiest nation in the world and has a widespread 
diffusion of wealth and comfort, yet she has a national curse, “almost as black 
as that of slavery,” namely, the slum, which entraps hundreds of thousands if 
not millions of honest, hard-working victims. New housing conditions for the 
laboring classes in England, in the various cities of the continent, and of the 
United States are reviewed. Vienna is singled out as performing a most re- 
markable piece of housing. 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY. By Harry F. Warp. Macmillan Co., 1929, pp. 
ix+329. The author finds an irreconcilable antagonism between economic 
efficiency and social morality, or between economic practice and the ethics of 
Jesus. Capitalistic power is pronounced a greater menace to the ethics of 
Jesus than communistic materialism. If viewed without prejudice, the argu- 
ment will be found to be a strong one. Because of its strength it will be 
feared and hence attacked. 


TRAINING FOR GROUP EXPERIENCE. By Atrrep D. SHerriecv. The In- 
quiry, New York, 1929, pp. xii+105. In this syllabus of materials from a 
laboratory course for group leaders given at Columbia University, a host of 
helpful suggestions are given. Problems of the “Conference Assembly” and of 
the “Committee” are taken up at length. Discussion is treated as “the re- 
direction of experience.” A training course for group leaders is outlined. 


SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Grove S. Dow. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
1929, third edition, pp. viiit++707. Rewritten with statistics brought up to 
date wherever possible and with more social theory introduced, with two new 
chapters on “Cultural Forces” and “Social Processes,” and with a total addition 
of 100 pages, this book has been definitely improved. 


INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. By Frep R. Yooer. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1929, pp. xix+472. This book deals with a theme which 
is attracting widespread attention. Especially important for sociological con- 
sideration are the chapters on farm population and farm life, social capital in 
farming, farm labor, and farmers’ movements. 


EVOLUTION AND MAN. By Henry W. Suuner. Ginn & C., New York, 1929, 
pp. vi+273. Evolution is pronounced the result of constant change, and traced 
up through the long scale from simplest life to an enlarging social consciousness. 
The book is well illustrated, and by inference is convincing although “missing 
links” are evident all along the way. 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION AND OTHER ESSAYS. By A. N. Warreneap. 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, pp. vi+247. A scholarly, dignified group of 
essays, built on the theme that “culture is activity of thought, and receptive- 
ness to beauty and human feeling.” On the other hand, “a merely informed 
man is the most useless bore on God’s earth.” 








Periodical Notes 


The Case Method in Social Research. The historians’ descriptive 
accounts of peoples and nations represent the earliest applications of 
the case method to social research. The unit for a case study may 
be a group, an individual, or merely an episode in a person’s life. 
“A case is a particular one of a kind or a species, which may be 
considered a basic unit for study.” The case method implies a com- 
prehensive and intensive study of the subject, which in turn implies 
a certain thoroughness and exactness. It is peculiarly adapted to 
the securing, analysis, interpretation and evaluation of qualitative 
data. There are numerous classifications and divisions of case stud- 
ies according to content, purpose, scope, method, and interest. Kath- 
arine Jocher, Social Forces, December, 1928, pp. 203-211. 


Rural Population of New York, 1885 to 1925. Rural population 
includes incorporated villages, unincorporated towns and villages, 
non-farming non-villages as well as farming regions. “The rural 
population of New York composed 17.3 per cent of the total popu- 
lation in 1920, which was a decline from 60 per cent in 1855.” While 
there was a decline of rural population in all sections of the State, 
the population near urban centers remained relatively stable. Vil- 
lages in close proximity to cities actually grew. Transportation and 
types of farming, as well as nearness to cities, determined density 
and growth of villages. Suburbanization at first stimulates farmers 
to become vegetable and truck gardeners, which in turn increases 
the farm population, but as the city continues sending population out 
from the center, the land is forced into suburban use and farm pop- 
ulation decreases. Suburbanization was a marked phenomenon be- 
tween 1920 and 1925. Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Memoir 116, pp. 121. 


The Concept of the Culture-Area. The term culture-area is very 
unlike the “Voélkergedanken” of Bastian and the “Kulturkreise” of 
Graebner, both of which represent the more philosophical or a priori 
method for the investigation of human culture. In strong contrast 
with this stands the inductive field-method of American ethnologists 
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PERIODICAL NOTES 


as developed in their first-hand studies of American Indian tribes, 
By cataloguing and plotting culture-traits and trait-complexes these 
investigators found them to be distributed in geographic-areas, very 
homogeneous in their culture characteristics at the center and thin- 
ning out at the periphery. Such a district they have come to desig- 
nate as a culture-area, and the apparent point of diffusion they call 
the culture-center. These terms represent a method of culture class- 
ification developed in the actual process of study. Other terms essen- 
tial to the whole process, and inseparable from the above named, 
are defined in the following sentences: 

“The simplest observational unit revealed by such analysis is called 
a culture-trait; but scrutiny of the culture-trait shows that it is not 
an isolable entity but a link in a series of functionally and fortu- 
itously interrelated traits. This concatenation of traits, or cycle of 
unit-processes, is called a culture-complex or a trait-complex.” 

These terms have thus far been used only in the analysis of the 
life of simpler peoples, but there is at present a tendency to try 
to apply them to the analysis of modern culture. Wherever used, 
the culture-trait is not an absolute and indivisible unit, but a meth- 
odological device, a name for any unit of observation chosen by the 
anthropologist, and both it and the trait-complex represent variables. 
Russell Gordon Smith, Social Forces, March, 1929, pp. 421-432. 


Chinese Immigration in the Pacific Area. The author deals with 
the sources, courses, extent and characteristics of Chinese migra- 
tions. Immigration is largely from four provinces: Chikli and Shan- 
tung in the North, and Fukien and Kwangtung in the South. The 
farmers from the north go mainly to Manchuria and Siberia, and 
those from the south to such countries as Malay Archipelago, Dutch 
East Indies, the Philippine Islands, and the American Continent. 
Chinese immigrants are not homogeneous because of the difference 
in dialect and customs. The causes mentioned are: over-population, 
internal disturbances, golden opportunities abroad and artificial stim- 
ulation. Chinese immigrants may be divided into three groups, 
namely: (1) Chinese in Yellow countries (4,209,862), (2) Chinese in 
brown countries (2,055,783), and (3) Chinese in white countries 
(134,990). All together there are at least 6,400,635 Chinese outside 
of China, although these figures are not wholly accurate. Male 
greatly outnumber female immigrants, which leads to intermarriages 
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and great mobility. Chinese immigrant communities are in a con- 
stant flux. Womanless communities are not deeply rooted. 

Chinese immigration is further considered from the standpoints of 
(1) gradients (dispersion from the center of Chinese population), 
(2) occupation in various countries, and (3) economic and social 
competition with other peoples. The subject is continued in a series 
of articles. Wu Ching-Ch’ao, The Chinese Social and Political Re- 
view, Vols. XII-XIII, 1928-1929. 


Geography of American Notables: A statistical study of birth- 
places, training and distribution of American notables; the scientists 
starred in American Men of Science, A Biographical Dictionary, and 
the persons sketched in Who’s Who in America. An effort is made 
to evaluate various environmental factors. It was found that leaders, 
both important and others, are found in certain regions. New Eng- 
land still leads, having twice as many leaders as Middle Atlantic or 
North Central States, about six times as many as the South Atlantic 
States, and about ten times as many as the South Central States. 
But New England and Middle Atlantic States have failed to retain 
the predominance of leadership. North Central and Pacific States 
are surpassing them. There is a manifest southward decline in the 
production of leaders. “The yield of notables in proportion to pop- 
ulation does not depend primarily upon climate, topography, soil, or 
other resources, or upon the density of population or upon the pres- 
ence of educational facilities, or upon the stage of settlement. . . . 
The yield of notables depends chiefly upon the characteristics of the 
population, especially upon their ideals.” The so-called upper class- 
es, though a small part of the population, produce a large majority 
of leaders and the laboring classes few. Professional classes, espe- 
cially clergymen of the more liberal type, lead over the non-profes- 
sional. Parents of notables are characterized by mental alertness, 
ambition, energy, etc., and live for the most part in select suburbs 
or residential sections, followed by college towns. Good biological 
and social heredity are more important than favorable geographic 
and social environment. Stephen S. Visher, Indiana University Stud- 
ies, Volume XV, pp. 138. 

















International Notes 


Tue AtriruDEs OF THE JAPANESE Towarp Miutitarism has fluc- 
tuated widely during the last two decades. Before the World War 
militarism was rampant. The Imperial Military Academy picked its 
entering class from thousands of eager applicants. In 1919, this 
spirit had so subsided that the Academy, though it desired 200 fresh- 
men, could muster only 110. The movement toward peaceful pur- 
suits registered itself in a steady increase of democratic control, until 
in 1924, when the reaction to the American immigration act again 
swung opinion toward militarism and the military leaders gained 
enormously in prestige. Liberal social science textbooks were ban- 
ished from the schools; all liberal, student, political organizations 
were ordered to disband; and government schools introduced univer- 
sal military training. Now the movement has again shifted toward 
peace, as is shown by the falling enrollment of students in the mil- 
itary schools. 


American Metnops or Cuitp Hyciene have been introduced in 
Japan by Dr. Mabel E. Elliott—an American. Dr. Elliott, together 
with two Japanese women physicians, has conducted a child clinic 
and demonstration center at St. Luke’s International Hospital, in one 
of Tokio’s industrial wards, for several years. The program ranges 
all the way from prenatal care of mothers to habit formation in pre- 
school children. As a result of these efforts, infant mortality has 
been cut to the remarkably low rate of 25 in the ward in which the 
hospital is located. In the city as a whole, the rate is 200; while in 
some of the slum districts it reaches 700. 


Cotrace rnpustrigs have increased rapidly in India. The govern- 
ment’s last report, recently published, states that more cloth has been 
woven on handlooms than in any other recorded period correspond- 
ing to that covered in the report. These industries in Indian homes 
have now reached a point of production second only to those in 
China. 
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Tue Conriict BETWEEN CHuRCH AND State 1n Mexico bears 
evidence of approaching a solution. Months ago negotiations were 
in progress through the initiatory efforts of Ambassador Morrow. 
But the assassination of President-elect Obregon put an end to these 
negotiations. Now President Gil has suggested further discussion of 
the problems involved and it is hoped that a satisfactory solution 
may be found. The chief point of issue which caused the rupture 
in 1926, was the registration of priests. The government insisted 
that the priests be registered but the Roman Catholic church refused 
to permit their priests to comply with the request. 


WorLD PEACE possesses a strong advocate in President Hoover. 
With clarion notes, he has addressed both his countrymen and the 
statesmen of other countries, urging them not to belie their promises 
or their signatures to treaties. No more vital Memorial Day address 
was ever given than that by the President this year. He uses no 
sugar-coating. “Despite the declaration of the Kellogg pact, every 
important country has since the signing of that agreement been en- 
gaged in strengthening its naval arm. We are still borne on the tide 
of competitive building.” Not limitation upward but reduction down- 
ward is the need. Premier Ramsay MacDonald should prove to be 
an effective ally in forwarding world peace. 


Musso.ini’s Errorts to Increase Iraty’s Brrtu Rate have been 
reported successful, but this year’s statistics seem to tell a different 
story. The diminution of births has been general, much as it has 
in most countries of western and northern Europe. In Turin, the 
deaths have exceeded the births. This tendency, in Italy, is causing 
the Dictator great concern and legislation is now forthcoming to stem 
it. Prolific families are to be given preference in employment and 
to have reduced prices and street-car rates, and marriage is to be 
stimulated by taxes on bachelors. 


Tue Pan-American Union has again demonstrated its value. 
The recent settlement of the old boundary controversy between Peru 
and Chile comes as a result of the conciliatory efforts of the Union. 
The Province of Arica goes to Chile and that of Tacna to Peru. 
Bolivia retains its railway connection to the sea through Arica; and 
a port for southern Peru by means of a similar connection is still 
under discussion. 

















Social Research Notes 


In May, Boris V. Morxovin presented his findings at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California on his research project: “Incipient Rev- 
olution in its Personality and Group Aspects.” ‘This is a sociolog- 
ical study of the latent and overt conflict of the Russian Intelligent- 
sia with the government and conservative society of Russia between 
1825 and 1881. 

The study is based upon research work into mental and social 
movements among the Russian intelligentsia, as reflected in the 
human documents (autobiogrphies, biographies, diaries, letters, 
memoirs) and literary productions of Russian men of letters. The 
working hypothesis of the dissertation is that “incipient revolution” 
is an incubating condition during which revolt is ripening in the 
minds of “the oppositional group.” Incipient revolution is devel- 
oped slowly and may require more than one generation before it 
becomes overt. The continental scope of the Russian revolution and 
its unprecedented intensity and radicalism afford the sociologist a 
unique opportunity to penetrate underneath the surface of the his- 
torical events into the mechanisms and the driving powers of revo- 
lution, and to obtain an illuminating insight into the factors of 
personal and social change. 

A most significant phase of the Russian revolution was the “cul- 
tural lag” of the obsolete social and political régime behind the new 
technical, militaristic, economic, and commercial organization which 
Russia was forced to accept in order to cope with her new situation 
in the 19th century as a leading power. Under the pressure of mili- 
tary, diplomatic, ,nd economic competition the clumsy Russian 
feudalistic state and caste-ridden society suffered one collapse after 
another in view of new and complicating tasks with which Russia 
was confronted. As a result Russia was almost continually shaken 
by such crises as financial bankruptcies, humiliating military and 
diplomatic defeats, famine, degeneration of masses overburdened 
by heavy taxation, constant uprisings of the peasants, and other 
disturbances. In this atmosphere of unrest and uncertainty the de- 
structive forces of the nation throve, and moderate liberal move- 
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ments, by the logic of history, were changing into radical ones. The 
inexorable pendulum of the revolution drove the liberalism of the 
young noblemen of the ’30s to the revolutionary excesses and ecs- 
tatic fanaticisms of the “men-of-all-ranks” of the late ’70s and of 
the early ’80s. 

Significant changes, affecting the social relationships and the per- 
sonalities of the groups in conflict are called the processes of incip- 
ient revolution. I. The most fundamental processes underlying this 
incipient revolution are those known, in the phraseology of Simmel, 
as differentiation and integration. These included: (a) The passage 
from individualization to socialization, beginning with the mental 
and moral unbinding of the “oppositional” poets, philosophers, and 
social theoreticians from the spell of the old mores, ending in the 
allegiance of the intelligentsia to the group struggling against the 
old régime; (b) the passage from the “functional to the structural 
relationship,” or the gradual objectivation of the idealistic ties of 
friendship and discussion into the increasingly rigid forms of social 
control; (c) the unfolding of the latent forms of revolution, in social 
unrest, discontent, social theories, and overt revolution. II. Proc- 
esses of change in the social forces of the incipient revolution, from 
their more persona!, individualistic, and “centrifugal” character to 
entire identification with the social forces of the fighting group. III. 
The process of modification of personalities participating in different 
stages of the incipient revolution. For the dreamy introspective 
Hamlet-like poets and philosophers of the 30s were substituted the 
resolute Quixotic fighters of the late ’70s, prepared to die for their 
“sacred cause.” IV. The processes of change in the social organi- 
zation of the incipient revolution: (a) from heterogeneity to a homo- 
geneous organization capable of quick reactions and movements, and 
(b) from the decentralized, peaceful debating clubs and circles of 
the 730s and ’40s to rigidly centralized, cland--tine, terroristic or- 
ganizations of the late ’70s and ’80s. “ 
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Social Fiction Notes 


A 


JOURNEY’S END. A Play in Three Acts. By R. C. Suenirr. 
Brentano’s, New York, 1929, pp. 214. 

Unaffected by artificial devices of the theatre, this new play by a 
heretofore unknown author, is very likely to be hailed as the best of 
the war plays yet written. The lines of the play have such a natural 
spontaneity of thought that the stark reality of the trenches grips 
the reader from the first. Here is the essence of realism. There is 
little of the blusteriness of What Price Glory, there are no lines to 
indicate that the author is preaching a sermon against war as in 
The Enemy. But there is a tower of strength in the situations pre- 
sented, and these are effective enough to show the cruelty and fu- 
tility of war. Several of the scenes persist in remaining in the read- 
er’s mind several days after the book has been laid aside. And the 
last scene is as poignantly written as any final scene that I have 
yet read. 

Journey’s End is without plot, there are no women characters, but 
the story is so simply told and so straightforward that the play 
seems to gain in strength through this very simplicity of style. Save 
for the sounds of the bombardment and the lights without the dug- 
out, there are no flourishes. What strikes me as a fine thing is the 
manner in which the author sketches his characters. Captain Stan- 
hope is depicted as a well-bred Englishman who in moments of dan- 
ger becomes seized with a terrifying dread which is capable of being 
subdued only by liquor. An unforgettable coward and a good bit 
of a rotter, Hibbert, is drawn to the life, as is a fine, quiet former 
schoolmaster, Osborne. These two form splendid contrasts, some 
such contrasts as must actually have been presented by the motley 
assortment which made up the personnel of the real armies of the 
war. To the company under Stanhope’s command comes’ young 
Raleigh, a former schoolmate of Stanhope. He comes as a hero- 
worshipper of school-days, and is quite prepared to carry on the 
same business in the trenches. But Stanhope fears that the disillu- 
sionment will take place all too soon and is angered by the presence 
of Raleigh. His self-regarding sentiment has suffered a shock, and 
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the succeeding action revolves about the relationship of the two 
men. Raleigh proves to be downright loyal to his former school- 
mate even in the face of the disclosure of the tarnish in Stanhope, 
and the last scene between the two men is a strikingly sympathetic 
episode. It’s a great play about the war, and it is likely that be- 
cause of its clever subtlety, the jingoist will not be raised into a 
hurricane of defenses for war. M. J. V. 


LET TOMORROW COME. By A. J. Barr. W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., New York, pp. 269. 


Another prisoner tells of his experiences and personal reactions 
while in the penal institutions of the country in this new book. It 
is somewhat reminiscent of Robert Joyce Tasker’s Grimhaven. To 
those interested in a study of the relationship of environment to the 
formation of attitudes, this tale of prison life will be found to be a 
good supplement to the now rapidly-growing literature about the 
criminal mind. It is unfortunate in this particular instance that so 
much of the narrative should have been marred by an uneven style. 
Then too, as in Grimhaven, a most interesting phase is omitted— 
the failure to include whatever reflections the author may have in- 
dulged in regarding the cause of his incarceration. The reader is 
apt to think that the victim is in his plight due merely to the “cuss- 
edness” of the state and not to any possible flaw in his own character. 
Why omit the events leading up to the imprisonment? The details 
of life experienced in the small jail and in the state prison are cer- 
tainly grewsome and sordid; the characters are sketched lightly but 
vividly. One of the best chapters deals with the mental state of the 
prisoners during the execution of “Mugs”—there is much depth of 
feeling in the lines, “Time seeps away in little drops into the black 
sands of the night. We strain in our bunks until we can almost hear 
the drops fall.” The last chapter is well devoted to a brief but tell- 
ing picture of the haunting of self by the persistence of jail-born be- 
havior patterns, the self legally free but still fettered and clamped. 
Well worth reading, I should say. M. J. V. 
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